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Introduction 


THE officers of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs herewith submit their Annual Report, 
covering principally the activities of the Commission for 
the year beginning July 1959. 


When the C.C.I.A. was established some fourteen years 
ago, the founding conference at Cambridge University 
stated: “Witness that is to be truly ecumenical must spring 
from local conviction and determination”. Recognition 
of the validity of this principle has grown rather than 
diminished with the years. The work of the Commission and 
of related national commissions, to bring a relevant 
Christian influence to bear on decisions at the inter-govern- 
mental level, can never achieve its full potentiality unless it is 
supported by the understanding, convictions, and prayers 
of Christian men and women in the churches and councils 
of the ecumenical movement. These provide the nourish- 
ment and strength for an effective witness in the world of 
nations. 


The C.C.I.A. has itself an obligation to serve the 
constituency of the parent bodies as a “source of stimulus 
and knowledge in their approach to _ international 
problems”. The educational task complements the 
responsibility of congregations and individuals to show a 
more active and informed concern for the ecumenical 
impact on international affairs. Yet from the beginning, 
the C.C.I.A., as a small specialized agency in this field, has 
been confronted by a dilemma. It lacks the resources to 
meet its educational responsibilities. Consequently, it must 
rely upon the national commissions, and more broadly 
upon the member churches and councils of the parent 
bodies, to pursue the task of world order education at the 
parish level. Only so can the world-wide concerns for 
peace with justice and freedom be given a “‘local habitation 
and a name’. Here lie the foundations for a sturdier 
structure of Christian testimony on the fateful world 
decisions of our time. 


I—Aiums 


THE GENERAL PURPOSE of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs is to serve the constituency of the parent 
bodies as a “source of stimulus and knowledge in their approach to 
international problems, as a medium of common counsel and action, 
and as their organ in formulating the Christian mind on world issues 
and in bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues”’. 


The particular responsibilities of the Commission are: 


I. To call the attention of churches to problems especially claimant 
upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest 
ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems, in 
their respective countries and internationally. 


II. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance to 
the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of these 
principles upon immediate issues. 


III. To encourage in each country and area and in each church repre- 
sented in the parent bodies the formation of organisms through 
which the consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as 
to their responsibilities in the world of nations. 


IV. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the churches 
to public affairs, including the work of various churches and church 
councils in these fields and to make this material available to the 
churches represented in the parent bodies. 


V. To study selected problems of international justice and world order, 
including economic and social questions, and to make the results of 
such study widely known among all the churches. 


VI. To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees or special 
groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons especially 
expert in the problems under consideration. 


VII. To organize conferences of church leaders of different nations. 


VIII. To represent the parent bodies in relations with international bodies 
such as the United Nations and related agencies. 
In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts 
with these bodies as will assist in: 

(a) the progressive development and codification of international 
law and the progressive development of supranational institu- 
tions; 

(b) the encouragement of respect for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms; special attention being given to the 
problem of religious liberty; 

(c) the international regulation of armaments; 

(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation; 

(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the 
utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including their 
advance toward self-government and the development of their 
free political institutions; 

(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educational and 
humanitarian enterprises. 


IX. To concert from time to time with other organizations holding 
similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


Il—Membership and Organization 


IN accordance with the Regulations of the Commission, the following 
Officers and Commissioners have been elected and appointed. They 
include representatives of the parent bodies, the World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association, the World’s Student Christian Federation, and 
the World Y.W.C.A. 


Officers: 
Chairman *Sir Kenneth Grubb (London) 
Vice-Chairman *Professor Werner K 4gi (Switzerland) 
*Dr. Johannes Leimena (Indonesia) 
Director *Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (New York) 
Treasurer *Mr. W. Rodman Parvin (New York) 
Executive Secretary Dr. Richard M. Fagley (New York) 
Representative in Europe Dr. Elfan Rees (Geneva) 
Secretary in London The Rev. Alan R. Booth (London) 
Secretary in New York The Rev. A. Dominique Micheli 
(New York) 
Commissioners: 
AUSTRALIA Mr. Frederick Whitlam 
BRAZIL Prof. Josué C. d’Affonseca 
BURMA Mrs. Ba Maung Chain 
CANADA Prof. George W. Brown 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA Prof. J. L. Hromadka 
DENMARK Dr. Paul Hartling 
FRANCE M. André Philip 
GERMANY Dr. G. W. Heinemann 
Prof. Dr. Ulrich Scheuner 
GHANA *The Rev. Christian G. Baéta 
GREECE *Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
HUNGARY Bishop Lajos Vetd 
INDIA Dr. Rajaiah Paul 
INDONESIA *Dr. Johannes Leimena 
ITALY Prof. Mario Rollier 
JAPAN Mr. Soichi Saito 
KOREA Dr. L. George Paik 
LEBANON Dr. Charles H. Malik 
MEXICO *Dr. Alberto Barocio 
MIDDLE EAST Bishop Najob Cuba’in 
NETHERLANDS *Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 
New ZEALAND Sir G. A. Currie 
NIGERIA Sir Francis Ibiam 





* Members of the Executive Committee. 


NORWAY 

PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


UNITED KINGDOM 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


URUGUAY 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
COUNCIL 

WoRLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 

WoRLD ALLIANCE OF 
YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 

WoRLD COUNCIL OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 

WORLD’S STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 

WORLD YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

WITHOUT GEOGRAPHICAL 
REFERENCE 


The Fourteenth Meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive was held in 


Mr. Erling Wikborg 
Mrs. Asuncion A. Perez 
Baron Carl Hamilton 
*Prof. Werner Kagi 
The Rev. Cornelius B. Brink 
*Mr.: Maurice Webb 
The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P. 
Dr. Eric Fletcher, M.P. 
*Sir Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G. 
Mr. Michael Howard 
Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee 
Dr. Frank Graham 
Mrs. Douglas Horton 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
*Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
*Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 
The Hon. Francis B. Sayre 
Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 


*Bishop J. E. Lesslie Newbigin 
*Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


Dr. Paul M. Limbert 


Dr. Edward Rogers 
M. Philippe Maury 
*Dr. Alice Arnold 


Dr. M. Searle Bates 
Dr. C. L. Patiyn 


Spittal, Austria, on 7-9 August 1959, in conjunction with other 
meetings of the parent bodies. : 


To fill vacancies in the membership of the Commission, Dr. Paul 
Hartling of Denmark, Mr. Michael Howard of the United Kingdom, 
Sir Francis Ibiam of Nigeria,.and Dr. Rajaiah Paul of India were 
nominated and subsequently appointed by the two parent bodies to 


serve as Commissioners. 





* Members of the Executive Committee. 


The offices of the Commission are at 59, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W.1 (Cable: Intaffairs, London); 297, Park 
Avenue South, New York, 10, N.Y. (Cable: Worcil, New York); 
and 17, Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland) (Cable: 
Oikoumene, Geneva). © 


ITI—Co-operation with Christian 
Agencies 


THE World Council of Churches is composed of 172 churches in 
53 countries. The International Missionary Council is composed 
of 38 national Christian councils and conferences, and is in contact 
with some 15 other national Christian bodies. The world-wide 
constituency of the C.C.I.A.’s parent bodies provides the broad 
base for, and measures the potential effect, of co-operative efforts 
on behalf of world order, justice and peace. To serve as a “‘source 
of stimulus and knowledge’’, the C.C.I.A. continues to develop 
closer relations with Christian groups within the ecumenical fellow- 
ship through its commissioners, through national commissions on 
international affairs, through the constituent churches and Christian 
councils, and through special correspondents. 


A. Relations with the Parent Bodies 


The C.C.I.A. serves the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council as an advisory agency on inter- 
national affairs. Close and regular contacts are maintained with 
officers of the parent bodies. Recommendations from the C.C.I.A. 
are brought before the parent bodies for consideration and action, 
and the statements of the latter help to guide the work of the 
Commission. The meetings of the Commission and of its Executive 
Committee are held as far as possible in conjunction with meetings 
of the parent bodies. The C.C.I.A. Executive is scheduled to meet on 
4-8 August 1960, in St. Andrews, Scotland, in conjunction with other 
meetings of the parent bodies and preceding the meetings of the 
World Council’s Executive and Central Committees and the 
Administrative Committee of the I.M.C. 


B. National or Regional Committees 


National commissions of the churches on international affairs 
are an important segment of the world-wide network of C.C.I.A. 
contacts and they make an indispensable contribution to the 
formation of a truly ecumenical policy in international affairs and 
to its subsequent application to particular problems. While 
personal contacts are perforce limited, officers of the C.C.I.A. have 
in the course of the year met with national commissions and other 
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church leaders in several countries including Canada, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.A., Germany, Brazil, Spain, Sweden, Finland 
and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


National and regional commissions or departments now 
co-operating with the C.C.I.A. number twenty-three, as follows :— 


NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR DEPARTMENTS 
ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Country or Area 


Australia 


Canada 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 


Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 


India 
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Organization 
Australian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 
Australian Council for the World 
Council of Churches 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Canadian Council of 
Churches 
Committee on International 
Affairs, Danish Ecumenical 
Council 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Finland 


Commission des Affaires Inter- 
nationales, Fédération Protestante 
de France 

Kirchliches Aussenamt der Evan- 
gelischen Kirche in Deutschland 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee 


Ecumenical Council of Churches 
of Hungary 


Indian National Commission on 
International Affairs 


Officer’s 
Name and Address 
Mr. F. Whitlam 
(Chairman) 
Mr. R. T. Appleyard 
(Secretary) 
c/o National University 
Canberra, A.C.T., 
Australia 


Prof. George W. Brown 
(Chairman) 

Rev. W. J. Gallagher 
(Secretary) 

2, Spadina Road, 

Toronto 4, Ontario, 

Canada 

The Rev. G. Sparring- 

Petersen 

- (Secretary) 

Brh. Kirkevej 6, 

Copenhagen Brh., 

Denmark 

Dr. Seppo A. Teinonen 
(Secretary) 

Fabianinkatu 33, 

Helsinki, Finland 

Pasteur P. Conord 

47, rue de Clichy 

Paris 9, France 

Dr. Adolf Wischmann 
(President) 

Dr. G. Stratenwerth 
(Vice-President) 

Untermainkai 81 

Frankfurt a/m, Germany 

Prof. G. Conidares 
(Secretary) 

Argentinis Dimikratias 

27a, Athens, Greece 

Rey. Gyula Murak6ézy 
(Secretary) 

Abonyi Utca 21 

Budapest XIV, Hungary 

Dr. E. C. Bhatty 
(Secretary) 

Christian Council Lodge 

Nagpur 1, M.P., India 


Country or Area 
Indonesia 


Italy 


Japan 


Korea 


Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Organization 
Committee on International 
Affairs, National Christian 


Council of Indonesia 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Federal Council of the 
Evangelical Churches of Italy 


The Commission on International 
Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Japan 


The Commission on International 
Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Korea 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


The New Zealand Commission of 
the Churches on _ International 
Affairs 


Norwegian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 


West Pakistan Christian Council 


Officer’s 
Name and Address 
Dr. J. Leimena 
(Chairman) 
Rev. W. J. Rumambi 
(Secretary) 
34, Djalan Teuka Umar 
Djakarta, Republic of 
Indonesia 


Prof. Mario A. Rollier 
(President) 

Via Carlo Poerio 37 

Milan, Italy 

Miss Enrichetta Ritter 
(Secretary) 

Via Privata Letizia 3 

Milan, Italy 


Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai 
(Corresponding 
Secretary) 
Christian Central 
Building 
2, 4-Chome, Ginza 
Chou-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Dr. Hugh Heung-wu 
Cynn 
(Chairman) 
Dr. L. George Paik 
(Vice-Chairman) 
Dr. Ho Choon Yu 
(Secretary) 
Box 134 Kwang Wha 
Moon Post Office 
Seoul, Korea 


Mr. G. W. Maas 
Geesteranus 
(Secretary) 
585 Thorbechelaan 
The Hague, Netherlands 


Rev. F. W. Winton 
(Chairman) 

Rev. D. G. Sherson 
(Secretary) 

32, Edmonton Road 

Henderson, Auckland 

New Zealand 


Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary) 

Roahagan 25 

Roa, Norway 


Rev. Inayat Masih 
(Executive 
Secretary) 
c/o The Bishop of Lahore 
Bishopsbourne 
Lahore, West Pakistan 


Il 


Country or Area 
Philippines 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


Union of South 
Africa 


United 
Kingdom 


United States 


Organization 
Commission on International 
Affairs of the Philippine Federa- 
tion of Christian Churches 


The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


National Commission on_ Inter- 
national Affairs of the Swiss Evan- 
gelical Church Federation 


International Affairs Group, 
Christian Council of South Africa 


International Department, British 
Council of Churches 


Department of International 
Affairs, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Officer’s 
Name and Address 
Mrs. Asuncion Perez 
(Chairman) 
Rev. José A. Yap 
(Secretary) 
1648, Taft Avenue 
Manila, Philippines 
Prof. Ake Malstrom 
(Chairman) 
Dr. Ivar Anderson 
(Vice-Chairman) 
Mr. Per-Olof Hanson 
(Secretary) 
Kirunagatan 46 
Vallingby, Sweden 
Dr. Werner Kagi 
(President) 
University of Ziirich 
Zurich, Switzerland 
Rev. A. W. Blaxall 
(Secretary) 
P.O. Box 672 
Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa 
Dr. Robert C. Mackie 
(Chairman) 
Rev. Alan Keighley 
(Secretary) 
10, Eaton Gate 
London, S.W.1, England 
Mr. Ernest A. Gross 
(Chairman) 
Dr. Kenneth L. Maxwell 
(Executive Director) 
475, Riverside Drive 
New York 27, N.Y. 
U.S.A. 


A primary aim of the C.C.I.A. is “to encourage in each country 


and in each church represented in the parent bodies the formation of 
organisms through which the consciences of Christians may be 
stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of 
nations”. Major significance is attached to the activities of national 
and regional commissions, committees or departments of the 
churches on international affairs. Reports on the work of a number 
of these Commissions during the period under review are here 
summarized. 


Australia: The problem of disarmament has been a constant 
concern. In its discussions the Australian Commission was 
advised by one of its members who during the year was engaged in 
research on this and associated questions at Princetown University, 
U.S.A. Attention was given to the preparation of background 
material, and this was supplied to the Australian Council of 
Churches. 
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The commission was represented on a deputation from the 
Australian Council of Churches to the Australian Government 
regarding conditions in the New Hebrides. They were assured that 
considerable attention had been given to the subject and that the 
points made by the deputation were kept well in mind and would 
continue to receive the Government’s attention. 


Immigration policy has been under review. Australian legis- 
lation is free from any discrimination against non-Europeans as such, 
and the Government’s administrative policy has aimed at easing the 
restrictions on the long-term settlement of certain non-Europeans. 
Nevertheless, Asian neighbours are still critical of Australian policy 
and public attitude. In the belief that some conspicuous public 
measure was needed to deal with this situation and to help to 
convince Asian neighbours of Australia’s good will, the Commission 
made a recommendation to the Australian Council. The substance 
of it was that bilateral agreements should be concluded between 
Australia and various Asian countries providing for the admission 
of a specified number of each other’s citizens. The recommendation 
was accepted by the Australian Council of Churches and submitted 
to the Australian Government. The Council’s action was endorsed 
by the National Conference of Australian Churches when it met in 
February 1960. 


Other matters that. have been under review are West New 
Guinea and the accreditation of the People’s Republic of China to 
the United Nations. 


Canada: The Canadian Council of Churches’ Committee on 
International Affairs continued its activities in 1959-60. It 
commended the Canadian Government for its policy and proposals 
for the study of the problems of radio-active fall out. It brought to 
the attention of the Minister of External Affairs the resolution of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches regarding 
nuclear weapons testing. It presented a resolution for the consider- 
ation of the Executive Committee of the Canadian Council of 
Churches re-affirming support and advocacy of the following ends 
and urging the Government of Canada to use its influence to 
procure them, viz.:— 


1. The cessation of all nuclear weapons testing with provision for 
international inspection and control; 

2. Recognition that no nation is justified in deciding on its own responsi- 
bility to conduct nuclear weapons tests when the people of other 
nations who have not given their consent may have to bear the 
consequences; 

3. A treaty or international agreement to bring all nuclear tests under 
international control; 

4. Agreed measures of progressive disarmament with regard to all arms; 
and 

5. The abolition of war with full regard for the claims of justice and 
freedom. 
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This resolution was adopted by the Executive Committee and sent 
to the Minister of External Affairs. 


The Committee on International Affairs held its Third 
Churchman’s Seminar on International Affairs in Ottawa, in 
February 1960. Eighty-five selected Churchmen participated. 
The programme included papers and discussions on The Church’s 
Role in International Affairs, World Food and Population Problems, 
China, and Radiation Hazards. Among the speakers were the 
Minister of External Affairs, the leader of the Opposition (a former 
Minister of External Affairs), and several Civil Servants, as well as 
distinguished laymen and Church leaders. 


The Committee was also represented at the Churchmen’s 
Seminar of the National Council of Churches in the U.S.A. at 
Washington, D.C. 


Our Committee has been closely in touch with active 
Committees on International Affairs in the United Church of 
Canada and the Anglican Church of Canada. A similar Committee 
is in process of formation in the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Denmark: In Denmark the spiritual climate in church life is 
such that too many official statements, protests, etc., are not greatly 
appreciated; at any rate not those concerning international affairs. 
All the same, interest and great concern is not lacking. The Rev. 
Sparring-Petersen gave several lectures over the State radio on 
church life abroad, especially on its ecumenical aspects. One 
special lecture was devoted to the proposed “‘Ecumenical Council’ 
to be held at the Vatican and another on “The Church and Family 
Planning”, with special mention of the Mansfield Report. 


The Rev. Erik W. Nielsen, General Secretary of the Danish 
Missionary Society, has acted as consultant concerning religious 
liberty. 


Finland: The Commission on International Affairs of the 
Ecumenical Council of Finland has studied the W.C.C. document 
“Christians and the Prevention of War in an Atomic Age” and 
corresponding papers of different churches. In order to extend this 
work to the parishes, the Commission has published a booklet 
“Kirkot ja ydinaseet”’, Helsinki, which contains the statements of the 
W.C.C. and the C.C.I.A. on nuclear problems. Under the Chair- 
manship of Prof. Aimo T. Nikolainen, the commission has also 
tried to draw public attention to the issue, with the assistance of the 
Information Service of the Church of Finland. It is obvious that 
no other organization or quarter in Finland has done as much as 
the churches to stimulate thinking and to influence public opinion in 
this matter. 
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Due to Finland’s position of neutrality which seems to enable 
the country and its churches to act as a bridge between the power 
blocs, the churches have shown a growing interest in international 
affairs. This interest appeared especially in the conferences which 
were organized with the aid of the Ecumenical Institute of the W.C.C. 
at the Laymen’s Training Institute in Jarvenpéa in 1959. The 
meetings studied the position of the Church in international politics, 
problems of cultural exchange and peaceful co-existence. The 
Orthodox-Lutheran conference which discussed the unity of the 
Church was also attended by theologians from the U.S.S.R.. 


The Commission has studied questions of migration, refugee 
problems and various issues in Finnish society. Dr. Seppo A. 
Teinonen, secretary of the Commission, has published a study of 
the work of the churches in international affairs ‘““Kirkkojen yhteisty6 
ja kansainvalinen politiikka”’, with a summary in English, ‘The 
co-operation of the Churches and International Politics’, Helsinki, 
1960. 


India: The National Commission approached the Indian 
Churches bringing to their attention the problem of nuclear tests. 
Some Churches discussed it at their annual meetings, and some 
issued statements expressing their views against nuclear tests. 
The Churches in India fully support the attitude of the Indian 
Government regarding disarmament. It is felt very strongly that 
the great powers should come to some understanding on this issue 
to relieve international tensions and to foster a greater sense of 
security among small nations which are becoming increasingly 
apprehensive because of the nuclear arms race. 


During the past year one of the biggest issues facing the Indian 
Christians was Communism. The Communist government of the 
Kerala State sought to advance party interests by enacting laws 
infringing on personal freedom. This raised a storm of opposition 
and protest amongst democratic elements in Kerala and other 
Indian States. The mid-term elections in Kerala in which the 
democratic forces won settled the issue for the time being. 


The uprising in Tibet and the measures taken by the Chinese to 
suppress it brought an influx of refugees into India. The Dalai 
Lama, the spiritual and temporal head of the Tibetan people, with 
about 15,000 Tibetan refugees, is now in India. The Indian 
Government’s offer of refuge, given in accordance with international 
practice, caused serious disruption of relations between India and 
China. The entire Indian nation was stirred by the scale of suffering 
imposed, and the Churches in India showed great concern over the 
plight of the refugees. The Relief and Gift Supplies Committee of 
the National Christian Council collected contributions from the 
churches and co-operated with the Central Relief Committee for 
Tibetans appointed by the Government. Three shipments of 
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blankets, clothing and bedding received from abroad and funds for 
purchase of essential requirements were distributed among the 
Tibetan refugees. Besides, Christian workers including nurses were 
supplied. The Y.M.C.A. organized recreation facilities at the camps. 
The relief work included aid to earlier arrivals from Tibet who were 
living in distressed conditions in Darjeeling and Kalimpong. 


The strained relations between India and Pakistan have been a 
source of much irritation and uneasiness to both countries. 
Attempts have been made during 1959 to improve relations and some 
outstanding disputes have been dealt with in a satisfactory way. As 
far as the Churches are concerned, some have continued to function 
organizationally in both countries. This is true of such big churches 
as the United Church of North India, Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon, and the Methodist Church of Southern Asia. 
The Bible Society functions in both countries. It is hoped, as the 
relations between the two countries improve, that travel will become 
easier, and the churches will continue to function organizationally 
as heretofore as one Church, with a greater measure of autonomy for 
the part of the Church in Pakistan. 


India generously increased its contribution to the U.N. Special 
Fund. The following resolution of appreciation was sent to the 
Government of India:— 


“That the National Council of Churches record its appreciation of 
the generous action of the Government of India for markedly increasing 
India’s pledge to U.N. Special Fund from $500,000 to $2,000,000 for 
1960. ‘This appreciation is shared by members of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs.” 


Christians are also aware that technical assistance has been 
received in various forms from many friendly countries which has 
been used to effect economic developments both in agricultural and 
industrial sectors. There is a great deal of appreciation in India for 
the colossal aid thus rendered. One obvious result of this aid has 
been the adoption by the Indian Government of a more liberal policy 
in regard to private investments from abroad. This is an indication 
of growing confidence in international co-operation for the good 
of the human race and the welcome use of private resources in the 
under-developed countries. 


A member of Parliament had introduced a bill entitled “A Bill 
to provide for the more effective protection of the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other backward communities from change of 
religion forced on them on grounds other than religious conviction’. 
The provisions of the Bill were discriminatory and contrary to the 
spirit of the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights. Representations 
were made to the Government by several Churches, pointing out the 
defects in the proposed legislation. In Parliament the Government 
opposed the Bill as being contrary to the fundamental rights 
guaranteeing religious freedom. Parliament rejected the Bill. 
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New Zealand: Early in the year the New Zealand C.C.I.A. 
Commission was actively engaged in preparations for the “Life and 
Work’’ Conference held by the New Zealand National Council of 
Churches at Ardmore in May. 


This Commission prepared the background material for the 
International Affairs section of the conference and several members 
took an active part. 


The topics considered were as follows:— 
I. World Population explosion and relevant issues; world trade and 
investment. 


II. New Zealand and South-East Asia, including problems of immigra- 
tion, trade, technical assistance. 


Ill. Atomic energy and the threat of nuclear warfare. 


During the year the Commission found itself deeply involved in 
the controversy arising from the exclusion of Maoris from the 
proposed representative Rugby Football team to journey to South 
Africa in 1960. No previous issue has so united churches, trade 
unions, schools and universities in common action. They have 
raised a common voice against what appears to be a tacit approval of 
the racial policies of the Government of the Union of South Africa. 
It has been disappointing that neither the government nor the 
opposition have seen fit to intervene in any way, while the Rugby 
Union has been deaf to all appeals and has continued with plans to 
send an “All White” team to fulfil the traditional role of the “All 
Blacks” as representative of New Zealand. 


The Commission has sought to give publicity to ‘‘World 
Refugee Year’? and encouraged Church people to give practical 
support. There is disappointment that the New Zealand Govern- 
ment has not given proportionately as much support as some other 
countries. 


International Friendship Week, organized by the United 
Nations Association had the Commission’s goodwill. 


Congratulations are extended to Dr. G. A. Currie, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of New Zealand and New Zealand 
Commissioner for C.C.I.A., who received a knighthood in the New 
Year honours list. 


Sweden: The Swedish C.C.I.A. Commission has met three 
times during 1959. Two of these meetings were called to discuss the 
preliminary findings of a committee appointed late in 1957 to deal 
with the question of nuclear armaments and its moral implications. 
The third meeting was convened to hear the Rev. Alan R. Booth, 
London Secretary of C.C.I.A., report on C.C.I.A. activities and 
policy. 
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Several members of the Swedish C.C.I.A. Commission have for 
most of the year taken an active part in the work of the Com- 
mittee on nuclear arms mentioned above. This resulted in the 
publication of a book during the autumn of 1959 as an effort to 
contribute to the responsible study of this question. The book 
caused an intense debate, particularly in church papers. A one-hour 
T.V. and broadcast debate also took place as a result of the book. 


Union of South Africa: Mr. Macmillan’s “Winds of Change”’ 
blowing down the length of Africa have affected deeply the Union of 
South Africa at the ‘Continent’s southernmost tip. But South 
Africa is strongly resistant to change. Partly this is due to the fact 
that of the 5 million white people on the whole continent 3 million 
are South African citizens determined to preserve unchanged what 
they regard as THEIR country (regardless of the 12 million who are 
not white) and the Western industrial society they have established 
init. Butchanges have come. The last 50 years have witnessed an 
industrial revolution with its inevitable detribalization and urbani- 
zation; this is now being followed with the resultant political 
revolution stimulated by the upsurge of African nationalism 
throughout Africa. In South Africa, alone of all the countries of 
Africa, African nationalism meets a white nationalism as determined 
as itself and there is deep and bitter conflict with votes and guns on 
the one side, numbers on the other. 


This division is not confined to white against black; ‘“‘have’’ 
against “have-not’’. The Protestant church, too, is sundered, with 
those who uphold the Government with its policies of white national- 
ism, apartheid, separate development, on the one side and those who 
strive, however fitfully, for the unity of the Christian Church and 
of the human family on the other. In this tragic situation the 
Christian Council of South Africa, which comprises the latter group, 
must try always to reconcile not only white with black but also 
protestant with protestant. In attempts to witness against what 
it sees to be injustice and inhumanity arising from Government 
policy it is opposed not only by the indifferent and the materially 
interested but also by that other large and politically powerful 
section of the Christian Church. 


Nevertheless the Christian Council has been glad to be able to 
co-operate fully in the organization of an inter-racial, inter-denomin- 
ational conference on the World Council of Churches’ study of 
Christian Responsibility in areas of Rapid Social Change, and has 
acted for its constituents in many situations weighing heavily on the 
Christian conscience. Particularly the Christian Council was 
concerned for those Africans banished without charge or trial to 
places remote from their homes and their associates. The case of 
Mrs. Mafekeng, one of 82 so banished, gained wide publicity. 
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The Council hopes that its representations made to the responsible 
Minister on grounds of humanity received some sympathy. 


The Council has worked together with secular bodies like the 
Institute of Race Relations, and the Christian Education Movement, 
for social concerns such as the implementation of the Group Areas 
Act, fundamental changes in educational policy, and so on. 


Now the tempo of change has quickened, a state of emergency 
has been declared; and large numbers have been arrested and 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, while 1,680 are being 
detained in unknown places. The task of the Council is not made 
easier by these events: in addition to the humanitarian challenge to 
care for the sick and suffering, there is the additional difficulty of 
presenting the claims of Christ to a bewildered and sorely pressed 
people. 


United Kingdom: Report from the International Department 
of the British Council of Churches. 


At its meeting in October 1959 the Council adopted the follow- 
ing ‘Charter’, “‘as a basis for the responsibilities and activities of 
the International Department at the present time”’ 


A PATTERN OF INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


The Churches in Britain are bound up with the life of the whole 
nation. They also belong to the world-wide Christian community which 
crosses the frontiers of international misunderstanding and tension and 
seeks to create friendship and confidence between the nations. These 
two relationships provide a framework within which we, as Christians, 
should select issues, form opinions and take decisions in world affairs. 
Our attention is focused at this time on four main issues. 


I.—PEACE AND WORLD ORDER 


World peace depends upon the continuing adjustment of conflicting 
interests and claims. New nations are being born and the whole pattern 
of world power is changing. We must support H.M. Government in 
every effort to promote world order by readiness to negotiate when it is 
involved in disputes and by helping to build up the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies into effective instruments for justice and peace. 


II.—AVOIDANCE OF WAR IN THE ATOMIC ERA 


The evil of war has become yet more terribly apparent with the 
invention of weapons capable of destroying mankind. But there are no 
easy solutions to world tensions and conflicts. We must seek to under- 
stand, advocate and support those measures in relation to defence and 
disarmament which we believe will help to avoid nuclear catastrophe and 
lead to a just world order. 


III.—ENCOURAGEMENT OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 


The living conditions of many peoples affront our sense of justice and 
demand a radical readjustment of the world’s resources. It is part of the 
total Christian mission to support the initiatives and agencies of the 
churches which are concerned with economic and social betterment. 
We must also work for adequate national policies of material and technical 
assistance to under-developed societies, even where this may delay the 
advance of our own living standard. 
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IV.—HUMAN RIGHTS AND RACE RELATIONS 


We must be alert to defend human rights and religious liberty 
wherever they are endangered. We must work for sound inter-racial 
relationships and oppose racial discrimination in our own country and 
elsewhere. We are concerned for the constructive development of all the 
peoples of those countries of the Commonwealth for which our country 
has a special responsibility. 


East-West Relations: The Department has sought to pay 
more particular attention to the division between Eastern and 
Western. Europe, through discussion of the situation with two 
speakers with special knowledge. 


Disarmament: In October 1959 a short statement was 
published, drawn up by the group which had produced earlier in 
the year the pamphlet “‘Christians and Atomic War’’, which restated 
some of the main conclusions of the pamphlet. These are repeated 
below: ; 

1. That the West must and can get itself rapidly away from the position 
of threatening to be the first to use weapons of total war; 


2. That the present reliance of the West, in the case of more limited 
violence, on initiating the use of “tactical” atomic weapons of smaller 
calibre, must and can be reduced. 


3. That both these steps may well demand an increased defence expendi- 
ture, and that the wealthy West must face this cost honestly as a 
contribution to nuclear disarmament. 


4. That a war of unlimited destruction is totally unjustified in any 
circumstances, and that means must be secured for keeping any 
necessary force rationally adjusted to an attainable human end. 


5. That disarmament waits upon the devising of a control system 
acceptable to all parties concerned. 


6. That the imminent danger of the spread of nuclear weapons to more 
nations in the world requires of Britain that it considers a derogation 
of sovereignty and the placing of its nuclear armaments under the 
joint control of its European allies in return for their willingness not 
to proceed to nuclear manufacture of their own. 

The group, with additional members, has continued to meet. 
It is now discussing questions centred on the meaning of peace. 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: This subject has con- 
tinued to claim a major share of the resources of the Department. 
In the summer of 1959, the report which had been presented to the 
Spring Council meeting was discussed with Government ministers 
and leaders of the Opposition. Representatives of the Department 
also met Sir Roy Welensky when he was in London. In the autumn 
a small group expressed to Mr. I. Macleod, the new Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, the anxiety of Churches and missionary 
societies at the continued detention without trial of a considerable 
number of people in Nyasaland. 

The Council, in October 1959, gave general approval to a 
series of propositions, outlining the approach of the Department to 
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“the issues raised by the impending Conference to review the 
Constitution of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland’’. 
These were the basis for the memorandum submitted to the Advisory 
Commission under the chairmanship of Lord Monckton. This 
Commission has now returned to London and the Department is 
about to give oral evidence to it. 


The Council has been addressed by members of the Department 
who have visited the Federation. Mr. L. B. Greaves, Africa 
Secretary of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, gave a 
moving address in October 1959, and the Rev. R. K. Orchard gave 
a further assessment of the urgency of the situation in April 1960. 
At the latter meeting the Council welcomed the increased under- 
standing of the demands of the situation of which H.M. Government 
has given evidence, and called for bold steps on constitutional pro- 
gress for Africans in Northern Rhodesia no less than in Nyasaland. 


Union of South Africa: In April 1960 a lengthy series of resolu- 
tions on the recent developments in South Africa were brought 
before the Council. The Archdeacon of Capetown addressed the 
Council. The resolutions passed reaffirmed support for the 
Evanston declaration on race relations, urged Christians of all 
Churches in South Africa to seek, under God, a new beginning in 
the relations between the races in their land, and expressed strong 
support for all Christians in South Africa exercising a ministry of 
reconciliation between races and bearing witness to justice. The 
Council commended to the generosity of the members of its con- 
stituent Churches the plight of those at present suffering in South 
Africa through the policy of Apartheid, and called for a constant 
outpouring of prayer that right relationships might be established 
between Africans and other races in the continent of Africa. 


Developmental Assistance: The Council welcomed the increased 
contributions to certain United Nations funds, announced in the 
autumn of 1959. The attempt has been made to initiate an indepen- 
dent investigation of the responsibility of the United Kingdom in 
making developmental assistance available, but the funds to make 
this possible have so far not been found. 


Religious Liberty: The Department welcomed at one of its 
meetings Pastor Humberto Capo, the Secretary of the Spanish 
Evangelical Church. Subsequently the Secretary of the Department 
has visited Protestant congregations in certain cities in Spain, 
taking with him a message of cordial fellowship from the Churches 
of the British Isles. 


United States: Report of the Department of International 
Affairs of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. 
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The Nationwide Program of Education and Action for Peace 
unprecedented in scope among the churches cooperating in the 
National Council of Churches, was coordinated through the Depart- 
ment of International Affairs from June 1959 through June 1960. 
The Department has also carried forward its other basic functions 
besides education, namely, development of policies, representations 
to government and the United Nations, and exchange of views with 
Christian groups in other lands. In these the Department has 
cooperated with the C.C.I.A. 

In the Nationwide Program for Peace, some leaders have been 
trained in all 50 states. More sermons are being preached on peace. 
Programs are being held in thousands of churches. Demands 
for materials and services continue to increase. Evaluation is 
planned after June. 

Projection beyond 1960 includes: (1) Continuing work through 
Christian Social Action Committees in state and local councils of 
churches and local congregations. (2) The denominations agreed 
to concentrate on about three most crucial international issues each 
year. 

The purposes of the Nationwide Program were: to help church 
people study world problems in light of Christian responsibilities, 
and find more effective ways to work in redemptive love for peace 
with justice and freedom. 

Principles in programming included these: (1) Authentic 
education; not indoctrination. (2) Integration into continuing 
church life. (3) Witness beyond the four walls of church buildings 
in other responsible work for peace. 

Planning began in 1954. The denominations voted for a 
“coordinated emphasis’ in social action each year. They set 
June 1959-60 for international relations. Through the Department 
of International Affairs as coordination center, these steps were 
taken: A Consultation on “Moral Responsibility and Nuclear- 
Space Problems” in December 1957. Preparatory Study Commis- 
sions during 1958. The Fifth World Order Study Conference in 
November 1958. Publications from those events, including a 
Study Guide. 

Participants in the Nationwide Program included: The 
denominations; Units within the National Council, such as the 
United Church Women, United Christian Youth Movement, and 
National Student Christian Federation; State and local councils of 
churches, church women, youth; local congregations. 

Program emphases were: ‘““Theological and Moral Consider- 
ations in International Affairs’; ““The Power Struggle and Security 
in a Nuclear Space Age’’; “Overseas Areas of Rapid Social Change”’ 
(related to World Council’s study); “The Changing Dimensions of 
Human Rights’’; “International Institutions and Peaceful Change”’; 
*“Missions, and Service, and International Relations.” 
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The pattern overall included: Leadership training through 
summer conferences, 1959; through state councils of churches, 
autumn; through local councils, winter. Programming in every 
possible local church, January-June 1960. 


During the public launching, September 1959, 100 representa- 
tive Protestant and Orthodox church leaders were received by the 
President of the United States. The Program was outlined and a 
book of materials presented to him. President Eisenhower in 
responding, said: ““What you are doing . . . is to my mind one of 
the finest things that you could possibly undertake’. | 


Recently, the National Council’s General Secretary, Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, said: “From my point of view the most important single 
program undertaking in the Division of Christian Life and Work 
and indeed in the whole Council, is the Nationwide Program of 
Education for Peace. .. . It is our belief that this program has gone 
farther in attracting and utilizing the leadership resources of our 
churches than any that has heretofore been undertaken by the 
Council’”’. 


A most significant result is the nationwide involvement of lay 
readers, specialists in international relations, government, history, 
social sciences, physical sciences, human relations, civil rights, 
theology, philosophy and other fields related to international 
affairs. 


Effective in many ways, this massive effort has still been only 
fractional in mobilizing church resources for peace. Many laymen 
and church leaders are expressing real interest in having the Depart- 
ment’s undertakings developed further in its manifold work through 
Christian love for peace with justice and freedom. 


C. Co-operation with other International Christian Agencies 


The World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of 
Christian Education and Sunday School Association, the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and the World Y.W.C.A., which 
carry on active programmes in international affairs, are represented 
on the C.C.I.A. by Commissioners. Consultations with their 
representatives are held in connection with meetings of church 
agencies as well as meetings of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. 

The C.C.I.A. is informally related to the Committee on 
Christian Responsibility for European Co-operation, an independent 
commission of Christian laymen from eleven European countries 
under the chairmanship of Dr. C. L. Patijn. The purpose of the 
group, which includes four C.C.I.A. Commissioners including the 
Chairman of C.C.I.A., is to help the churches to consider the 
specific responsibility of Christians with regard to problems of 
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European unity. The C.C.I.A. in co-operation with the World 
Council’s Division of Studies, has helped to distribute to the churches 
material prepared by this Committee. 


D. Correspondents 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through a 
system of correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for 
receiving information and promoting action. This arrangement is 
particularly advantageous in countries where there are no national or 
regional commissions on international affairs. 


The C.C.I.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the 
Commission, officers of the national commissions, leaders of the 
constituent churches and Christian councils, and special corre- 
spondents, is periodically revised so-as to give to this network of 
contacts its greatest effectiveness. It now includes some 400 
selected persons in over seventy countries and provides a means of 
closer co-operation between the C.C.I.A. and the constituency of the 
ecumenical fellowship. Information from the C.C.I.A. is communi- 
cated by them to the local churches through the religious press, 
conferences and memoranda. These leaders and their colleagues © 
in turn send their views on international issues to the C.C.I.A. for 
information and consideration. The experience already gained in 
the operation of this system of contacts indicates its potential value 
for the future, as a way of meeting the need to bring together the 
churches in more effective witness to the world of nations and of 
stimulating study and action on international affairs at the level of 
local congregations. 


I[V—Contacts with International 
Organizations 


A primary function of the C.C.I.A. is to “represent the parent 
bodies in relations with international bodies such as the United 
Nations and related agencies’. This task is a distinctive feature in 
the current work of the churches for world order, justice and peace. 
Relations with the inter-governmental organizations constitute a 
means for providing leaders of the world-wide Christian fellowship 
with prompt and accurate information on international issues of 
concern to the churches, and a means for effective Christian witness 
when international decisions are made. 


A. United Nations Department of Public Information 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open 
meetings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with 
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delegates are thus afforded. The various services of the Department 
of Public information, such as press registration, tickets of admission 
to meetings for visitors and general information, prove most helpful. 
During the period under review the Secretary of the C.C.I.A. in 
New York served as one of the Vice-Chairmen of the Conference 
of Non-Governmental Organizations which meets annually under 
the auspices of the Department of Public Information. Throughout 
the first nine years of U.N. history the C.C.I.A. New York office 
maintained an extensive and up-to-date file of U.N. documents. 
Since documentation is now more readily accessible at U.N. Head- 
quarters a more limited system was inaugurated in the spring of 1954. 
Only those documents which bear on the principal concerns of the 
churches are filed and made available for reference by church 
agencies and leaders. 


B. United Nations Economic and Social Council 


The C.C.J.A. represents the parent bodies and their world-wide 
constituency through its consultative relationship with the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative relationship 
(Category B) was established in 1947, in accordance with Article 71 
of the United Nations Charter. Its consultative status entitles the 
C.C.I.A. to be represented at the meetings of ECOSOC by 
consultants and, in accordance with established rules, to submit 
written statements and to offer oral interventions. In addition to 
such representations the C.C.I.A. endeavours to maintain contact 
as far as possible with various commissions of the Economic and 
Social Council. Particularly close relations have been established 
with the U.N. Commission on Human Rights and with the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. Active consultative work is also 
carried on with the Social Commission and the Technical Assistance 
Committee. 


Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable C.C.I.A. to keep 
in touch with other major organs of the U.N., thus providing various 
opportunities for formal or informal representations on behalf of its 
constituency, or as an intermediary for various Christian bodies. 


C. The Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 


In addition to consultative relations with FAO and UNESCO, 
the C.C.I.A. has been inscribed on the Special List of NGO.s now 
maintained by the International Labour Organization. Informal 
contacts have been developed with the World Health Organization. 
Documentation from other Specialized Agencies has been received 
and studied. The co-operative activities of the Agencies in the U.N. 
Expanded Technical Assistance Programme are followed in informal 
contacts with the Technical Assistance Board and the Special Fund. 
Consultative relations are also maintained with the Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). These relationships are described below. | 
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D. Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 


The Commission’s Representative in Europe has continued his 
intertm liaison with FAO. The C.C.I.A. was privileged to have 
Dr. Egbert de Vries serve as its representative at the Tenth Confer- 
ence of FAO in Rome, 31 October—20 November 1959, together 
with Mr. John Metzler, whose services as special consultant were 
made available to the Commission by the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees. Developments in relation to the five- 
year “Freedom from Hunger’? Campaign starting July 1960, have 
been followed very closely. The broad question of Christian 
responsibility in areas of acute need was considered at an enlarged 
meeting of the Administrative Committee of the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees, April 1960, a consultation in 
which C.C.I.A. officers participated. The particular function and 
contribution of the C.C.I.A. in relation to the work of Christian and 
inter-governmental agencies in this field are under active consider- 
ation and will be on the agenda of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee 
at St. Andrews. 


E. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) 


The experimental machinery devised to provide a more effective 
link in Paris between the Commission and the Officers of UNESCO, 
described in last year’s report, has proved its value in two respects— 
in establishing regular procedures whereby the appropriate depart- 
ments of the World Council of Churches are kept informed of events 
and activities of UNESCO relevant to their own concerns and in 
which they can participate through the Commission; and in reveal- 
ing the outlines of an adequate and permanent machinery for the 
future. Mlle. Claire Jullien completed her temporary and part-time 
work for C.C.I.A. in Paris by compiling a report, based on her own 
experience, on the chief items in UNESCO activities which ought to 
concern the churches, and on the minimum machinery required to 
have that concern effectively articulated. On the instructions of the 
Executive Committee and in the light of this report, the officers tried 
this year to negotiate with the World Alliance of the Y.M.C.A:s, 
the World’s Y.W.C.A. and the World Student Christian Federation 
a joint project, jointly financed, to establish the necessary office in 
Paris to carry out the recommendations of this report. These 
negotiations have proved unsuccessful so far, and with the departure 
of Mile. Jullien to other work, no further advance in relationship 
has proved possible. Meantime, however, the existing arrangements 
have enabled the Department of the W.C.C. on the Co-operation of 
Men and Women to nominate Miss Cox van Heemstra to be 
appointed by C.C.I.A. as its representative to a meeting of experts in 
Dahomey on “‘Education and Opportunities for Girls and Women in 
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Tropical Africa’. They have also enabled the same Department to 
submit a project of its own, through C.C.ILA., for UNESCO 
assistance and to receive a small grant in consequence. 


F. The International Labour Organisation (ILO) 


The C.C.I.A. Representative in Europe has continued to follow 
the work of ILO. Present consultative arrangements with ILO have 
in fact provided many opportunities for first-hand contacts between 
officers of the C.C.I.A. as well as of individual departments of the 
W.C.C. and the General-Director of ILO and members of his staff. 


G. United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) — 


The C.C.I.A. maintains formal consultative relations with 
UNICEF and was represented by an observer at the regular meetings 
of the Executive Board. The main emphasis of UNICEF activities 
is on the control or the prevention of diseases, maternal and child 
welfare and the improvement of medical facilities in local 
communities. These long-range programmes are carried out in the 
under-developed areas of the world in co-operation with local 
governments as well as with WHO and FAO. UNICEF also 
undertakes temporary relief programmes in situations of emergency. 
Churches and missionary councils have long had an active interest 
and experience in these fields and the C.C.I.A. supports UNICEF 
efforts to serve the welfare of children wherever need is urgent. 
The regular contacts maintained between C.C.I.A. officers and 
members of the UNICEF Administration in New York have 
provided opportunities for helpful exchanges of information, with 
a view to encouraging closer co-operation between UNICEF field 
representatives and local church or missionary enterprises. 


H. C.C.1.A. Medical Consultative Committee 


This panel of specialists and general practitioners in various 
fields of medicine now covers some thirty countries throughout the 
world. They are consulted in the name of the Commission by the 
Secretary of the Committee, Dr. Harold Anderson, by personal 
correspondence and through the medium of an occasional “‘Bulletin’’. 
The chief business of the year has been to secure the comment of the 
panel on the study initiated in 1959 by the W.C.C. and I.M.C. on 
“Responsible Parenthood and the Population Problem’. The 
report of this study was circulated to all Committee members with 
a covering letter, and a summary of their replies was issued as a 
Bulletin in March 1960, revealing the grim reality of the problem and 
the reflections of Christian doctors upon it in many parts of the 
world. 


In addition the Committee was asked to assist in an enquiry 
instituted by a committee of the U.S. Senate, regarding the ways in 
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which U.S. Government departments could best co-operate with 
international non-governmental agencies concerned with the health 
of mankind. This assistance took the form of the circulation of 
papers to a selected list of Committee members whose work 
particularly qualified them to help in this field. 


I. Other Inter-Governmental Organizations 


At the working level close relations are maintained with the 
Office of the United Nations Commissioner for Refugees by the 
C.C.I.A. Representative in Europe as well as by the Department of 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees of the W.C.C. and 
individual denominational bodies. Relations with the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on European Migration (ICEM) have 
continued to provide opportunity for regular contact and for 
co-operation in areas of mutual concern. 


Within the existing limitations of personnel and resources, 
attention has been devoted to regional developments, both within and 
outside the framework of the United Nations. Included in such 
developments are certain aspects of the work of the Council of 
Europe and the activities of the regional economic commissions 
under the United Nations. These regional commissions in the 
economically less developed areas, in Latin America, Asia and the 
Far East, and now in Africa, offer a potentially important means to 
correlate economic planning and development. 


J. Informal Contacts 


The more formal contacts maintained by the C.C.J.A. with 
inter-governmental bodies open the way for significant informal 
consultations with delegates at international meetings. These have 
served to manifest Christian interest in the problems facing repre- 
sentatives of governments and to make more widely known the views 
held by Christians throughout the world. The standing of the 
Commission’s membership and of its parent bodies has made access 
to officials of many governments possible both on issues of general 
international import dnd on issues involving particular aspects of 
the life and work of the churches. 


K. Non-Governmental Organizations 


C.C.I.A. representatives continue to participate in the confer- 
ences and meetings of various non-governmental organizations. 
Opportunities are utilized to discuss common problems which may 
be approached from different points of view and with differing 
motives. While the independent character of the C.C.I.A. as an 
agent of the W.C.C. and I.M.C. is safeguarded, it is deemed advan- 
tageous “‘to concert from time to time with other organizations 
holding similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends’. 
(Aim IX.) 
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During the period under review, such contacts with other 
non-governmental organizations have taken place on problems 
relating to the consultative procedures in ECOSOC; many aspects 
of the refugee and migration issues, including the co-ordination of 
efforts for the World Refugee Year by a committee of more than 
70 non-governmental organizations under the chairmanship of the 


C.C.I.A. Representative in Europe; 


the planning of the FAO 


Freedom from Hunger Campaign; aid to children in relation to the 
activities of UNICEF; and various aspects of human rights. 


L. 1959-60 C.C.LA. Representation at Conferences and Meetings 


1959 
30 June-31 July 


20-24 July 


7-10 August 


13-15 August 


17-18 August 
19-28 August 


1-11 September 


15 September-— 
13 December 


28 September 
2-4 October 
8 October 


31 October— 

20 November 
11-13 November 
13 November 


15 November 


U.N. Economic and Social Council, 
Twenty-eighth Session, Geneva 


International Missionary Council, 
Administrative Committee, Chateau 
de la Bieviere 

C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, Spittal 


W.C.C./LM.C. Joint 
Spittal 


Committee, 


World Council of Churches Executive 
Committee, Kiffisia 
World Council of Churches Central 
Committee, Rhodes 


UNICEF Executive Board, New 
York Det 

U.N. General Assembly, Fourteenth 
Session, New York 


World Y.W.C.A. Council Meeting, 
Cuernavaca, Mexico 

Annual Conference of the Institute of 
Strategic Studies, Oxford 

U.N. Pledging Conference on the 
Expanded Programme of the Tech- 
nical Assistance and the Special Fund, 
New York 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
Conference, Tenth Session 

W.C.C. Conference of European 
Youth Leaders, Sweden 
Consultation with Swedish C.C.LA. 
Commission, Stockholm 
Consultation’ with Finnish C.C.I.A. 
Commission, Helsinki 


O. Frederick Nolde 

Elfan Rees 

A. Dominique 
Micheli 

A. Dominique 
Micheli 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Alan R. Booth 
Richard M. Fagley 
A. Dominique 
Micheli 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 
A. Dominique 
Micheli 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 
A. Dominique 
Micheli 
Elfan Rees 


Alan R. Booth 
Richard M. Fagley 


Egbert de Vries 
John Metzler 

Alan R. Booth 
Alan R. Booth 


Alan R. Booth 
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23-30 November 


1-18 December 


17 December 


1960 
9-10 January 


11-13 January 
11-29 January 


12-14 January 


18 January 


18-22 January 


25 January— 
10 February 


5-6 February 
8-12 February 


13-17 February 


23 February— 
15 April 


29 February— 
18 March 


4 March 
March-April 


14-15 March 


14-18 March 


17 March— 
14 April 
28 March— 
1 April 

28 March— 
14 April 
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Technical Assistance Committee of 
the U.N. Economic and_ Social 
Council, New York 

W.C.C. Visitation to church leaders 


in Moscow, Leningrad, Riga and . 


Erivan, U.S.S.R. 
U.N. Pledging Conference on 
UNHCR and UNRWA, New York 


Committee on Christian Responsi- 
bility for European Co-operation, 
Amsterdam 
W.C.C. 
Geneva 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, Twelfth Session, New 
York 

International Committee for World 
Refugee Year Conference of National 
Committees, Geneva 

Council of Europe, Committee on 
Refugees, Strasbourg 

FAO/NGO ad hoc meeting on “‘Free- 
dom from Hunger” Campaign, Rome 


Migration Conference, 


U.N. Trusteeship Council, Twenty- 
third Session, New York 


W.C.C. Consultations, Buenos Aires 
W.C.C. Executive Committee, Buenos 
Aires 

Consultation with Church Leaders, 
Sao Paulo 

Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, Eleventh 
Session, New York 

U.N. Commission on Human Rights, 
Sixteenth Session, Geneva 


Council of Europe, Committee on 
Refugees, Paris 

On the occasion of the Geneva Con- 
ference on the Cessation of Nuclear 
Weapons Testing and the Committee 
of Ten on Disarmament, Geneva 
C.C.I.A. Officers Consultation, 
Geneva 


UNICEF Executive Board, New York 


U.N. Conference on the Law of the 
Sea, Geneva 

C.C.I.A. Consultation at Mindolo, 
Northern Rhodesia 

U.N. Commission on the Status of 
Women, Fourteenth Session, Buenos 
Aires 


Richard M. Fagley 
O. Frederick Nolde 


Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 


Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 
A. Dominique 
Micheli 


Elfan Rees 


Elfan Rees 


Egbert de Vries 
John Metzler 
Dr. R. Kyilstra 
Richard M. Fagley 
A. Dominique 
Micheli ; 
Kenneth G. Grubb — 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 
Katherine S. Strong 
Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 

Alan R. Booth 

Elfan Rees 

A. Dominique 
Micheli 

Elfan Rees 


Alan R. Booth 


Madeleine Barot 
Esther W. Hymer 


1-9 April Consultations of the Division of Inter- O. Frederick Nolde 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees Elfan Rees 
of the World Council of Churches, 


Geneva 
5-20 April U.N. Economic and Social Council, Richard M. Fagley 
Twenty-ninth Session, New York A. Dominique 
. Micheli 
7-14 April U.N. High Commission for Refugees Elfan Rees 
Executive Committee, Geneva 
14 April- U.N. Trusteeship Council, Twenty- Richard M. Fagley 
30 June sixth Session, New York 
20 April- U.N. Economic Commission for Elfan Rees 
6 May Europe, Fifteenth Session, Geneva 
27-28 April Evangelical Council for Spain, Kenneth G. Grubb 
Barcelona 
27-29 April Annual Meeting of the U.S. Confer- Richard M. Fagley 
ence for the World Council of A. Dominique 
Churches, Buck Hill Falls Micheli 
3-7 May FAO Conference on “Freedom from Egbert de Vries 
Hunger’? Campaign, Rome Dr. R. Kyjlstra 
John Metzler 
17-18 May Conference of Non-Governmental A. Dominique 


Organizations registered with the U.N. Micheli 
Department of Public Information, 


New York 

27-29 May Retreat Conference for Christian Alan R. Booth 
International Civil Servants, Bievres 

1-23 June U.N. International Labour Office Elfan Rees 


Conference, Geneva 


V—Princtpal Concerns of the 
Gy A 


A. International Peace and Security 


This year has been marked by increased diplomatic activities at 
various levels, including the many consultations held by heads of 
governments in preparation for the May meeting of the “Summit” in 
Paris. This has resulted in a certain degree of relaxation in the 
international situation or, at least, in a tendency not to let the various 
unresolved problems develop into acute international crises. While 
every effort towards the settlement of issues by negotiation is wel- 
comed, constant and active vigilance continues to be required as long 
as there still exist serious threats to peace for which concrete solutions 
remain to be worked out. Thus, for instance, no significant progress 
has yet taken place in the Middle East or in the Berlin-Germany 
situation. Or, while disarmament proposals as well as the more 
limited question of an agreement on the cessation of nuclear weapons 
testing have again been very much in the forefront of international 
debate, the effectiveness of real progress still depends on measures 
of actual and step by step implementation. 
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To the extent of their resources, the officers of the C.C.].A. have 
followed the major international developments, and certain specific 
issues are described below in more detail. In their general 
approaches to problems of peace and security, the officers of the 
C.C.I.A. have continued to encourage every form of negotiation and 
to press for agreements. Even though such agreements as may be 
reached will first be limited, C.C.I.A. officers have maintained that 
they are necessary steps to establish greater confidence upon which 
further progress towards a more stable world order may be achieved. 


1. Disarmament. Two inter-related Statements on Atomic 
Tests and Disarmament successively adopted in 1957 by the C.C.1.A. 
Executive Committee and the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches have continued to provide the basis for C.C.1.A. 
positions. The three significant principles which were then empha- 
sized are recalled here: 


1. The main concern must always be the prevention of war itself, for the 
evil of war is an offence to the spiritual nature of man. 


2. The objectives of a strategy to combat the menace of atomic war are 
inter-related and inter-dependent, such as ceasing tests, halting 
production, reducing existing armaments with provision for warning 
against surprise attacks, the peaceful uses of atomic energy, peaceful 
settlement and peaceful change. 


3. If persistent efforts bring no sufficient agreements on any of the inter- 
related objectives, partial agreements should be seriously explored 
and, if need be, reasonable risks should be taken to advance the 
objectives which must continue to stand as inter-dependent. 

In subsequent statements adopted by the C.C.I.A. Executive 
Committee as well as by the Executive and Central Committees of 
the World Council of Churches in 1958 and 1959, these same 
principles have been closely related to current developments in 
disarmament and nuclear testing negotiations. 


C.C.LA. officers have continued to bring the relevance of these 
statements to the attention of governmental and intergovernmental 
officials concerned with these issues. 


At the Fourteenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly, 
declarations on disarmament were made by the great powers, 
especially the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. The Assembly, 
however, did not discuss the substance of these proposals but 
unanimously adopted a procedure transmitting them to the ten- 
nation Committee on Disarmament. When the Committee, 
composed of five Western and five Soviet members began their 
discussions in Geneva, March 1960, the Director of the C.C.I.A. 
said in a letter addressed to the heads of all delegations: 


We know that the road to be followed in achieving disarmament, with 
sufficiently trustworthy international inspection and control, will not be 
easy. Nevertheless ...we have urged and we continue to urge unwavering 
‘effort in face of obstacles which may seem to be insuperable. . . . While 
we recognize the basic importance of scientific and technical consider- 
ations, we also believe that every proposal should be judged in terms of its 
potential contribution to mutual confidence. 
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Both the C.C.I.A. Director and the Representative in Europe 
have subsequently consulted personally with the delegations at the 
Geneva disarmament talks. 


2. Nuclear Weapons Testing. The basic position of the 
C.C.I.A. is expressed in the interrelated Statements adopted at 
New Haven in 1957. Statements adopted in 1958 and 1959 by the 
C.C.L.A. Executive and the World Council of Churches have sought 
to relate at every stage the position of the churches to the difficulties 
which appeared to obstruct agreement in the negotiations held in 
Geneva between the U.S.S.R., the U.K. and the U.S.A. Thus the 
C.C.I.A. Executive at Spittal and the W.C.C. Central Committee at 
Rhodes, in August 1959, stressed that ‘“‘a treaty to cease all tests— 
atmosphere, space and underground—should be urgently sought 
not least since it will represent the beginning of specific controls, 
may lead to disarmament verified by international inspection and 
control, and will help to eliminate dreaded risks to health’. One of 
the difficulties, however, lies in conditions under which underground 
explosions may be detected and in the extent to which nuclear 
powers are willing to commit themselves not to resume tests 
unilaterally. 

In February 1960, the Executive Committee of the W.C.C. 
meeting at Buenos Aires urged the governments concerned “‘to 
negotiate a treaty covering all forms of testing which can now be 
detected’’ and suggested also “that a formal agreement ought to be 
concluded to ban the underground testing of smaller nuclear 
weapons, at least for a specified period of time, on condition that 
arrangements be made for international co-operation in devising 
more adequate means of detection and for international inspection of 
explosions for peaceful purposes. The concessions which will thus 
be required of both sides are in our judgment justifiable and impera- 
tive, if man is to act responsibly in this nuclear space age’. 

The officers of the C.C.I.A. transmitted the full text of this 
statement to highest officials of the governments concerned as well 
as to their representatives at the Geneva negotiations. A critical 
stage in these negotiations soon became apparent when President 
Eisenhower presented a proposal designed to end all tests that can 
now be effectively controlled and when the U.S.S.R. announced its 
readiness to conclude such a treaty if a moratorium were also 
declared on the cessation of smaller underground nuclear testing. 
In further personal communications to government officials and in 
their consultations with the participants in the Geneva Conference— 
Ambassador James Wadsworth of the U.S.A., Sir Michael Wright 
of the U.K., and Ambassador Semyon Tsarapkin of the U.S.S.R.— 
the Director and the Representative in Europe pressed for the 
conclusion of a treaty together with formal arrangements for a 
moratorium of limited duration, provided that the Soviet Union 
agrees to reasonably adequate inspection and control in areas where 
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tests are finally banned, as well as to specific research procedures in 
areas where methods of detection still need to be devised. While 
C.C.I.A. officers recognized the measurable risks involved in such 
action by the governments concerned, they maintained that the 
failure to reach an agreement on nuclear testing would also carry 
risks which appear potentially much greater. 


3. Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy and Outer Space. In August 
1955 the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee and subsequently the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches adopted a Statement 
on Disarmament and Peaceful Change in which attention was drawn 
to the expressed desire of the U.N. “‘to promote energetically the use 
of atomic energy to the end that it will serve only the peaceful 
pursuits of mankind’’. The Statement supported the establishment 
of an International Atomic Energy Agency. Now that the I.A.E.A. 
has been formally constituted, its constructive goals need to win 
greater support both in world public opinion and in the actions of 
Member Governments. 


New developments in the conquest of outer space were 
considered by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee at Spittal, August 
1959, which adopted the following statement: 


The use of outer space offers to mankind new technical advantages; 
to benefit from them, the nations must promptly seize every opportunity 
for peaceful co-operation and agreement... . 


If chaos is to be avoided, all activities in outer space must be subject 
to an international rule. There must be equal opportunity for peaceful, 
scientific initiatives. The military rivalries are too dangerous to project 
into space.... 

The statement went on to point to the need for all governments, 
“‘especially those who have the largest experience in the problems of 
outer space’’, to support the positive efforts of the United Nations in 
this field. 


An ad hoc Committee established in 1958 by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations met the following year without 
Soviet participation since Russia was in disagreement as to its 
composition. In an effort to overcome critical differences, the 
General Assembly, at its Fourteenth Session, established a Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space consisting of 24 members. 
While the U.S.S.R. no longer objects to the composition of this 
committee, further procedural differences will need to be overcome 
before effective work can start. The General Assembly also decided 
to convene an international scientific conference for the exchange of 
experience in the peaceful uses of outer space. The C.C.I.A., not 
unmindful of the obstacles which are still preventing even small 
progress, will continue to encourage every effort towards constructive 
agreements. 


4. Peaceful Settlement and Peaceful Change. The fact that 
critical situations, even though they have not, in recent months, led 
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to acute crises, remain unresolved, lends continued relevance to the 
C.C.1.A. Statement of 1955 that methods of peaceful change and 
peaceful settlement must be more effectively developed and find wider 
acceptance if any disarmament plan is to be successful. Six steps 
were suggested (see C.C.].A. Annual Report 1957-58, pages 30-31) 
to illustrate the kind of prior agreement required by members of 
the United Nations in order that immediate action could be taken 
when the need therefore arises. It remains highly important that 
“the international community, through the United Nations, should 
be prepared to cope with any such emergency and should seek 
international acceptance of measures which will both prevent the 
enlargement of any conflict and help to rectify such existing injustices 
as may have given rise to it’’. 


5. Specific Situations. Several situations have thus remained 
the concern of C.C.I.A. officers. While actions relating to the search 
of a solution of the tragic problem of the Arab refugees are reported 
in another section of this report, the very existence of this problem 
has been a reminder of the critical importance of Middle East issues; 
earlier statements of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee have called 
attention to apparent requirements in the situation. When the 
General Assembly of the United Nations at its Fourteenth Session, 
considered the situation in Tibet, C.C.1.A. officers consulted 
informally with members of various delegations, expressing the 
concern which many church leaders had voiced on grounds of 
humanity and justice. Likewise, concern has been expressed over 
the unchanged situation in Hungary. At its meeting in Spittal, 
August 1959, the C.C.I].A. Executive Committee reviewed the 
critical problems in North Africa and the officers have followed the 
international repercussions of a situation which affects the relations 
of Islam and Christianity. 


The situation in Berlin and Germany, both because of its threat 
to peace and because of the restrictions upon the exercise of religious 
freedom in East Germany, has remained an important concern of 
the C.C.1.A. The Executive Committee, at its meeting in Spittal, 
recognized that “‘the Berlin crisis and the long negotiations between 
the Foreign Ministers in Geneva, in 1959, have confirmed the 
impression that the Soviet Union seeks a formal recognition and a 
consolidation of her present sphere of influence in Europe, while the 
Western powers stand for reunification of Germany and self- 
determination in Central Europe. These aspirations are mutually 
exclusive’. At the same time the Executive Committee welcomed 
‘the new turn in international events brought about by the decision 
to initiate consultations on the highest level between the great 
powers’, and the W.C.C. Central Committee recorded a formal 
minute generally approving the letter which C.C.I.A. officers had 
addressed to the Foreign Ministers at Geneva. Thus, new oppor- 
tunities for discussion and negotiation have been at hand and 
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C.C.I.A. officers have sought at every stage to give expression to the 
sense of responsibility which the churches must continue to show in 
face of explosive situations. 


“Summit”? Conference. The Director of C.C.I.A. addressed 


the following open letter to the Heads of Governments at the 
Summit Conference in Paris, 16 May 1960: 
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Addressed to: President Charles de Gaulle, France; 
Prime Minister Nikita Khrushchev, U.S.S.R.; 
Prime Minister Harold MacMillan, United Kingdom; 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, United States. 


10 May 1960 
MDeata iy: 


As Director of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, I inform you that representatives of churches—Protestant, 
Orthodox and Anglican—have by formal resolution welcomed the 
decision of great powers to engage in consultations at the highest level. 
Our Commission is a joint agency of the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council. 


In many churches and on all continents, Christians steadily pray for 
peace with justice and freedom. On the Sunday before the Summit 
Conference at Paris, their common supplication encircles the earth in 
special prayer: 


‘Almighty and most merciful God, 

Father of all mankind and Lord of History; 

Guide the statesmen now assembling in conference 

in the way of understanding, justice and truth, 

that their meeting may advance thy purpose of 

peace for all peoples, 

through Him who is the Judge and Saviour of all 

and the Prince of Peace, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.’ 


Many people ask themselves what the Summit Conference can 
accomplish. Knowledge of stubborn international realities and of past 
failures dulls the edge of expectation. Yet yearning for progress toward 
peace continues to survive every recurring disappointment. The spirit of 
restrained hope seems to prevail, and this spirit prompts me to suggest the 
possibility of an advance at four points on which we have spoken in 
greater detail in previous Statements. 


Cessation of Nuclear Weapons Testing. In connection with the 
Summit Conference, the Heads of the governments immediately concerned 
should be able to resolve in substance the few major differences which 
continue to obstruct final agreement on the cessation of nuclear weapons 
testing. The stage ought to be set for the Geneva Conference thereafter 
promptly to complete the draft of a treaty banning all tests where inspec- 
tion and control are now possible, as well as arrangements for a 
moratorium on smaller underground tests with an international research 
programme to devise more effective methods of detection. 


Disarmament. The cessation of testing can prove to be a threat as 
well as a blessing to mankind, if the nations continue in the manufacture 
of new nuclear weapons without subjecting them to experimental controls. 
Any agreement to stop tests reinforces the requirement to stop production 
as a part of a broader system of disarmament with provisions for verifi- 
cation. The current impasse imposes upon the Summit Conference the 


obligation to give to the Committee of Ten on Disarmament, when it 
resumes its meeting, clear and unmistakable directives on an equitable 
starting point in disarmament, or at the least, an agreed and promising 
starting point in negotiations. 


Solution of Outstanding Problems. The persistence of difficult 
problems, such as that of Berlin and Germany in the context of the total 
international situation, calls not only for continuing attention but also 
for strategic timing of effort. If tension is to be relieved and peace 
promoted in the long run, it is necessary to heed the claims of justice and 
freedom. In the absence of solutions which are commonly acceptable 
at this time, the Summit Conference will register an advance if it prevents 
the situation from deteriorating. It will demonstrate the ability to live 
with a problem today until tomorrow brings the opportune moment for 
an agreed solution. 


Living Together in a Divided World. The division of today’s world 
cannot and ought not to be ignored. Yet in a nuclear space-age men 
must live together or face annihilation. In this situation, the risks 
involved in co-existence may be avoided by an emphasis on peaceful 
competition and growing co-operation. The Summit Conference will 
make a substantial contribution if it can advance a common understanding 
of ways to facilitate peaceful competition where differences exist and the 
growth of co-operation where fundamental principle is not compromised. 


The limited objectives attainable at this time may argue for further 
conferences at the highest level. Whatever procedures ensue, they should 
be viewed not as a substitute for, but as a supplement to, the work of the 
United Nations. 


Respectfully yours, 
O. FREDERICK NOLDE, 
Director.” 


While the “Summit”? has had to be postponed, at least, with 
possible exacerbations of tensions, these objectives remain valid and 
will need to be pursued through other channels. 


B. Human Rights and Religious Liberty 


In accordance with its mandate, the C.C.I.A. continues to 
follow developments in the field of human rights, special attention 
being given to the problems of religious liberty. The contribution 
of the C.C.1.A. in this field is two-fold: on the one hand the C.C.I.A. 
supports the development of international standards and inter- 
national safeguards for the defence of basic human values, on the 
other hand it seeks to assist in bringing domestic constitutions as well 
as laws and practices into conformity with an accepted international 
standard. Within this framework C.C.I.A. resources are made 
available in a number of situations where religious liberty or other 
aspects of human rights are threatened or violated. 


1. Discrimination. Previous reports, since 1955, have indicated 
the interest of the C.C.I.A. in the programme of studies of discrimin- 
ation in various individual rights, undertaken by the U.N. Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities. More particularly, the C.C.J].A. has given special 
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attention to all stages of the Sub-Commission’s Study of Discrimin- 
ation in Religious Rights and Practices. At its session in January 
1960, the Sub-Commission considered the final report of Mr. 
Krishnaswami on this subject and transmitted the Study to the 
Commission on Human Rights. Among the proposals made as a 
result of the Study is a set of draft Principles, which, if adopted by 
the U.N., could serve as a means of combating discrimination and 
promoting the observance of religious freedom. The C.C.LA., 
however, is concerned that such Principles, if they are to be pro- 
claimed, should incorporate in balanced, inclusive and articulated 
fashion, the essentials of religious freedom and that they should, as 
an entity, be safeguarded from any erroneous or restrictive interpre- 
tation of Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
This concern has been expressed by C.C.I.A. officers in statements 
made both before the U.N. Sub-Commission in January 1960 and 
the Commission on Human Rights, in March 1960. The Com- 
mission on Human Rights has requested the Secretary-General to 
transmit the text of the draft Principles to governments of States 
Members of the United Nations and to the Specialized Agencies for 
comments, and will consider again this question at its session in 1961. 


2. The U.N. Commission on Human Rights. The current 
programme of activities of the Commission is designed to further 
the observance of and respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. In addition to the question of discrimination in religious 
rights, referred to in the preceding paragraph, the following items on 
the agenda of the Sixteenth Session of the Commission on Human 
Rights, February—March 1960, called for particular attention on the 
part of C.C.I.A. officers: 


Declaration on the Right of Asylum. Originally submitted by 
the representative of France in 1957, the draft text of a declaration 
was subsequently modified in the light of comments by governments, 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and non- 
governmental organizations. The C.C.I.A. had, on numerous 
occasions pointed out that a declaration could prove helpful provided 
it did not fall below current standards of practice. The point was 
emphasized again in a statement made by the C.C.I.A. Repre- 
sentative in Europe before the Commission on Human Rights. 
The text of the draft declaration, as adopted by the Commission, has 
been transmitted to the Economic and Social Council with the 
request that the Secretary-General should at the same time submit it 
for comments to the States Members of the United Nations and of 
the Specialized Agencies. 


Anti-Semitism and Other Forms of Religious and Racial 
Prejudices. Acting on a proposal made by the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, the 
Commission on Human Rights adopted a resolution calling for 
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further study and action. In the course of the debate on this item, 
the Director of the C.C.I.A. called attention of the Commission on 
Human Rights to the statement made by the Chairman and the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, and sub- 
sequently approved by the Executive Committee of the W.C.C. 


In expressing general support of the Commission’s action, the 
Director of the C.C.I.A. stressed the need for an analysis of the 
deep-lying causes of anti-Semitic manifestations. 


National Advisory Committees on Human Rights: At various 
times since 1946, the Commission on Human Rights has given 
consideration to plans for local human rights committees. At its 
last session, the Commission adopted a resolution whereby the 
Economic and Social Council would invite governments to stimulate 
the formation of such committees. The C.C.I.A. is interested in 
developments of this kind since national committees could be helpful 
as the churches and missions seek to promote respect for and 
observance of human rights, with special reference to religious 
freedom. 


3. International Covenants on Human Rights. Since 1955, the 
Third Committee of the U.N. General Assembly has been engaged 
in the consideration, article by article, of the two draft Covenants 
prepared by the Commission on Human Rights. In addition to the 
preamble of the two draft Covenants the Third Committee has, 
thus far, revised and adopted the text of eleven articles for inclusion 
in the Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights and ten 
articles for inclusion in the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 
Action by the General Assembly Plenary will take place only when 
this slow process of elaboration is completed. 


The C.C.I.A. has maintained that every effort should be made to 
complete as soon as possible adequate drafts and measures for 
effective implementation, in spite of unfavourable circumstances. 
The basis for the C.C.I.A. position is provided in a resolution 
adopted by its Executive Committee in 1952*. While stressing 
C.C.].A. concern for all aspects of human rights, the Executive 
Committee expressed its views particularly on the following: 
(1) the substantive provision for religious liberty and related rights 
with careful scrutiny of permitted limitations; (2) the right of 
parents in the education of their children; (3) the import for 
religious freedom of a government’s permission to derogate from 
its obligations in a period of public emergency,; and (4) recognition 
of the rights of petition by individuals and non-governmental 
organizations under appropriate safeguards, whether in an optional 
clause in the Covenants or by a separate Protocol or Protocols. 


* For the full text of the resolution see the C.C.I.A. Annual Report for 
1953-54, pp. 32-34. 
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This has served to guide C.C.I.A. representation during the consider- 
ation by the Third Committee of Article 14 of the draft Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, dealing with the right to 
education*, and will likewise govern C.C.].A. representation at the 
Fifteenth Session of the General Assembly when the Third Com- 
mittee is expected to consider the draft article dealing with religious 
rights. 


4. The U.N. Commission on the Status of Women. The 

programme of activities of the Commission on the Status of Women 
relates to a number of fields in which church and missionary agencies 
have an active concern, including various aspects of the advance- 
ment of political, economic and social rights of women and specific 
problems of discrimination. The officers of the C.C.I.A. have on 
several occasions consulted with the heads of departments of the 
two parent bodies particularly concerned with these matters as 
well as with representatives of some denominational groups. 
_ At the Fourteenth Session of the Commission on the Status of 
Women, Buenos Aires, March-April 1960, the C.C.I.A. was repre- 
sented by Dr. Madeleine Barot, Executive Secretary of the W.C.C. 
Department on Co-operation of Men and Women in Church and 
Society, and by Mrs. Esther Hymer of the Department of United 
Church Women of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. One of the major items of the Commission’s session 
was the adoption of a draft Convention on Marriage. The C.C.I.A. 
representative, in a statement before the Commission, supported the 
principles and aims of the draft Convention which sets the minimum 
age of marriage and provides for free consent to and official registra- 
tion of marriage. C.C.I.A. representatives also provided the 
Commission with information on the contribution of Christian 
agencies in the field of education as well as civic and political 
training of women. 

Under the U.N. Programme of Advisory Services in the Field 
of Human Rights, the Commission on the Status of Women has 
made recommendations regarding the organization of regional 
seminars. One of them, on the Participation of Women in Public 
Life, will be held in Ethiopia, December 1960. Possible arrange- 
ments for the C.C.].A. to be represented by an observer are under 
consideration. 


5. Specific Issues. The assistance of the C.C.I.A. continues 
to be sought in situations where religious liberty is threatened or 
violated. Such situations have involved, for instance, the seizure of 
church property, the curtailment of freedom in pursuing normal 
church activities, problems of religious education, restrictions upon 
travel of missionaries, and the denial of certain civil rights on grounds 
of religion. 


* See C.C.1.A. Annual Report 1957-58, p. 53. 
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Procedures necessarily depend on the nature of each specific 
situation. Within the limits of available resources, C.C.I.A. officers 
normally consult, either personally or by correspondence, with 
leaders of the group against which discrimination is exercised and 
seek to establish contacts with leaders of the dominant religious 
groups. Informal consultations with officials of the governments 
concerned are also often helpful. 


Thus, C.C.I.A. officers have been asked to assist, whether by 
direct action or in advisory capacity, in relation to developments in 
Colombia, Spain, Italy, Mozambique, the Near East, and in some 
countries in Eastern Europe and Asia. 


6. Constitutional Developments. The C.C.I.A. continues to 
stress the importance of bringing domestic constitutions, as well as 
laws and administrative practices, into harmony with international 
standards. Developments in newly independent countries or in 
countries which are about to achieve their independence are 
therefore followed with close attention. Material on constitutional 
provisions for the safeguard of religious liberty has been compiled by 
the officers of the C.C.I.A. and is available to Christian leaders 
concerned with developments in their own countries or territories. 
Moreover, personal contacts with church leaders and government 
officials have provided opportunities for the consideration of a 
number of specific issues. By way of illustration, reference is made 
to the following situations:— 


During the year the continent of Africa has claimed almost 
exclusive attention in this field. The evolution of the French 
Community and the progress of independent Guinea, the startlingly 
rapid emergence of independence in the Congo, and the negotiations 
for constitutional advance in Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, Sierra 
Leone, Somalia and British Somaliland have each demanded study 
with a view to estimating how human rights and religious liberty will 
be ensured in the changed circumstances. An increasing tendency 
has emerged to write into new constitutions provisions for the 
protection of human rights based on the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


7. Race Relations. The Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, Evanston 1954, declared “‘its conviction that 
any form of segregation based on race, colour or ethnic origin is 
contrary to the Gospel, and is incompatible with the Christian 
doctrine of man and with the nature of the Church of Christ’’, and 
urged “‘the churches within its membership to renounce all forms of 
segregation or discrimination and to work for their abolition within 
their own life and within society”’.* Other statements adopted over 


* For the full text of the Evanston resolutions on race relations, see C.C.I.A. 
Annual Report 1954-55, p. 40. 
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the past years by the C.C.I.A. and its parent bodies have expressed 
the same views on problems of inter-group relations and this 
position has been communicated to churches, governments and the 
United Nations. 

Recent events in the Union of South Africa and the occurrence 
of new tensions in the south of the U.S.A. have aroused deep concern 
among Christians throughout the world and have lent added 
relevance and urgency to the pursuit of searching conversations 
within the ecumenical fellowship. Officers of the C.C.I.A. have 
kept in close touch with the officers of the W.C.C. and the I.M.C., as 
well as with C.C.I.A. Commissioners and Christian leaders in the 
areas of tension. 

At the United Nations, they have kept delegates informed about 
the approach of the churches to problems of racial tension. How- 
ever, both when the General Assembly discussed the problem of 
apartheid and when the Security Council met on the situation in the 
Union of South Africa, they have reserved the C.C.I.A. position 
with respect to specific resolutions or political devices for ameliorating 
conditions, in order not to jeopardize action underway within the 
Christian fellowship. 


C. Advancement of Dependent Peoples 


The welfare and advancement of the peoples in dependent 
territories form another major concern of the C.C.I.A. in its work 
at the inter-governmental level. This task grows out of ecumenical 
judgments about the dangers and responsibilities involved in the 
colonial relationships, and the concrete witness provided by Christian 
missions in non-self-governing territories. The work of the C.C.I.A. 
is guided by the aim of its Charter: to further the “‘acceptance by all 
nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost the well-being of 
dependent peoples including their advance towards self-government 
and the development of their free political institutions’’. 

The pursuit of this objective has never been regarded in C.C.I.A. 
circles as having its primary focus on action at the inter-governmental 
level, for the essence of this concern is that there should be voluntary 
acceptance of the above-mentioned obligation by the governments 
and peoples directly concerned. Consequently, the heart of 
ecumenical action in this area is seen in the efforts of churches at the 
national level, both in the countries which administer dependencies 
and in the dependent territories, and particularly in the contacts 
between churches in countries involved in the colonial relationship. 
Expressions of world-wide Christian interest in these matters can 
serve as a highly important stimulus and corrective to one-sided 
points of view. But the main front for action is at the national level. 

An increasing amount of attention is being devoted, primarily by 
the officers of the C.C.I.A. in London, to contacts with the colonial 
offices of the metropolitan powers and with national commissions in 
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these countries. Attention is also devoted to inter-governmental 
aspects of the colonial question as reflected in U.N. debates and 
procedures. Here the officers of C.C.I.A. hold primarily a watching 
brief, to keep missionary leaders and churchmen in the countries 
concerned posted on developments. The tendency of U.N. Members 
to fall into ‘“‘colonial’? and “‘anti-colonial’”’ blocs, which often 
obstructs objective and constructive consideration of the issues, has 
thus far prevented the U.N. agencies—in varying degrees—from 
attaining the full potentialities for helpful action under the Charter. 
There have been some signs, however, of a more realistic and 
constructive, as well as harmonious approach in the past two or 
three years, particularly in co-operative concern over development 
problems in the non-self-governing territories, and in the orderly 
progress toward self-government in certain Trust Territories. 


One factor in this situation has been the growing readiness of 
governments in the metropolitan powers to expedite the grant of 
larger powers of local self-government, or of independence, and the 
correspondingly rapid growth in the dependent territories of vocal 
sentiment for independence or transitional forms of self-government. 
The changes in the colonial picture in Africa and elsewhere are 
developing at an accelerating pace. During the past five years, 
eight new countries, with a combined population of some 45 million, 
have been launched on the troubled seas of statehood: Sudan, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, the Federation of Malaya, Guinea, 
Cameroon, and Togo. At the time of writing, several more, 
numbering roughly 60 million persons, appear on the verge of 
independence during the months immediately ahead: Cyprus, 
Malagasy (Madagascar), the Federation of Mali, Congo, Somalia, 
the Federation of Nigeria. This would leave not more than 100 
million persons in the dependent category, as traditionally defined— 
or a very much smaller number, according to the interpretation given 
the French Communauté and the Overseas Provinces of Portugal. 
(The reduction in the number of territories, it should be noted, is 
offset somewhat by increases in the rate of population growth.) 
In the older colonial areas, at least, the national revolution is moving 
in high gear. 


Many students of the N.S.G.T.s, in this rapidly evolving 
situation, are concerned over weaknesses in the preparation— 
economic, social, educational, political—for the exercise of self- 
~ determination. C.C.J.A. representatives, welcoming the acceleration 
of developments at the political level, share this concern over the 
need for greater progress in regard to the foundations of free and 
durable political institutions. As the “dependent peoples”’ sector of 
international affairs is reduced, there is consequently need for a 
corresponding increase in the sector of international assistance for 
economic and social development. The Fourteenth Session of the 
U.N. General Assembly, for example, invited the Economic and 
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Social Council to study opportunities for international co-operation 
on behalf of former Trust Territories, and recommended “urgent 
and sympathetic consideration” of assistance requested by newly 
independent states. 


1. Trust Territories. The semi-annual meetings of the Trustee- 
ship Council, which reviews the political, economic, and social 
advancement of Trust Territories, are attended by a C.C.I.A. 
representative. The trusteeship issues which are brought before the 
U.N. General Assembly are also followed. An effort is made to 
inform the leaders of the I.M.C. and of its constituent Councils 
about the schedules of Visiting Missions to Trust Territories so that 
Christian agencies in the territories may be alerted. 


One of the matters calling for special attention during the year 
under review was occasioned by the outbreak of violence in the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian administration. Helpful 
informal contacts with officers and members of the Council were 
maintained on behalf of Christian leaders in close touch with this 
situation. 


The rather complicated question of separate plebiscites under 
U.N. supervision for the northern and southern parts of British- 
administered Cameroons has also been followed. Since the 
elongated territory has a population of about 14 million persons, the 
alternatives to be put to the electorate in the two parts are indepen- 
dence through joining the Federation of Nigeria or through joining 
the Republic of Cameroon. 


The perennial issue of the international status of South West 
Africa, a League of Nations “‘C’? Mandate held by the Union of 
South Africa, has been kept in mind despite the lack of an agreed 
solution. Indeed the prospects of such, since the rejection by the 
General Assembly of suggestions from the U.N. Good Offices 
Committee (Brazil, U.K., U.S.A.), seem more distant than before. 


Two of the questions given particular attention last year, 
namely the future of the Cameroons and of Togoland under French 
administration, have been removed from the Council’s agenda by the 
emergence of Cameroon and Togo as independent states, with 
membership in the U.N. virtually assured at the next (Fifteenth) 
Session of the General Assembly. 


Since France no longer administers Trust Territories it is entitled 
to a seat on the Trusteeship Council as a non-administering 
“Permanent Member’’, under the provisions of Article 86 of the 
Charter. 


2. Non-Self-Governing Territories. The majority of dependent 
people, formally recognized as such, live not in the Trust Territories 
but in dependencies outside the Trusteeship System. The number 
of territories on which reports concerning economic, social and 
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educational conditions are submitted by the Administering Author- 
ities to the U.N. Secretary-General is being very materially reduced. 
One reason is the pace of emancipation, mentioned above. Further, 
the French government has indicated that, because of internal 
autonomy granted the overseas territories under the Communauté, 
“information will no longer be submitted, except for the New 
Hebrides. The U.S.A. has also halted submissions in regard to 
Alaska and Hawaii. Portugal and Spain maintain the position that 
their overseas territories do not come under the N.S.G.T. category 
and do not recognize an obligation to submit information to the 
U.N. Consequently most of the territories on which information is 
still submitted are under United Kingdom administration. Such 
changes cannot but restrict the scope and significance of U.N. work 
in this field. | 


Each year the Committee on Information focuses attention on 
one of its three areas of interest: economic, social and educational 
conditions in the territories. The reports of the Committee and the 
staff papers prepared in connection with its work help to provide a 
certain amount of international review in regard to colonial policy. 
C.C.I.A. representatives keep in touch with the work of this Com- 
mittee. Despite the injection of political considerations into the 
Assembly debates on the problems of NSGT.s, the Committee on 
Information has worked fairly harmoniously in bringing together 
information in the fields committed to it. The current study is on 
social conditions in the NSGT.s. Also during the past year, the 
U.N. Secretariat presented for the first time a full length summary 
and analysis of progress in dependent territories, in regard to 
agriculture, power and industry, public finance, race relations, 
co-operative societies, social welfare, demographic conditions, 
health achievements and nutrition, and educational progress. The 
summary runs to 1,100 pages and the general and analytical sections 
to 1,800 pages. 


C.C.I.A. officers, who devoted much time and effort to the 
question of Cyprus in years past, seeking with leaders of the World 
Council of Churches to contribute to a climate in which a solution 
might be more readily found, have continued to follow closely efforts 
to resolve difficulties in the detailed arrangements for implementing 
the agreement reached on the independence of Cyprus. 


In regard to the broader problems of the NSGT.s, Section IV 
at Evanston warned against new forms of imperialism and the 
obstacle to international co-operation posed by the “‘self-sufficient 
attitude of nationalism’’. The Section stated: 

The exploitation of one people by another, in any form, is evil and 
unjustifiable. Those countries which administer non-self-governing 
territories have a special obligation so to promote the educational, 


economic, social and political advancement of dependent peoples, that 
they may be enabled to play their full part in the international 
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community. . . . In the new context of our age, relations between people 
hitherto “subject”? and “ruling” should be one of partnership and 
co-operation. 
This expression of ecumenical concern reaffirms the basic approach 
sought by the C.C.I.A. 


3. The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This area has a 
peculiar position in that it is a federal grouping of one territory 
which has been self-governing since 1923, and two which are still 
British Protectorates. Moreover it includes, in S. Rhodesia, an 
area of substantial European settlement, so that the Federation was 
launched in 1952 under the banner of “racial partnership’. African 
resistance to the plan has increased as the date for a conference to 
review the constitution has approached, in which five governments 
will be involved—the Federal Government, the three territorial 
governments of S. Rhodesia, N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the 
Government of the United Kingdom. 


The officers of C.C.I.A. have for some years been in close touch 
with the churches and government departments in Great Britain on 
this matter, and early in 1960 an opportunity was made for one of the 
officers to visit the Federation and in the company of two C.C.I.A. 
Commissioners in Africa—Dr. Christian Baeta of Ghana and 
Mr. Maurice Webb of the Union of South Africa—to meet with 
European and African politicians and churchmen in an atmosphere 
of Christian fellowship but growing political tension. These frank 
conversations have informed C.C.].A. and its parent bodies of the 
nature of the decisions and conflicts to be faced in the next few 
months and have provided valuable personal contacts for the future. 


D. Economic and Social Development 


The C.C.I.A. has regarded the extension of technical and 
financial assistance to the peoples of underdeveloped regions as a 
challenging issue of social justice and a positive peace strategy. 
The expansion of multilateral and bi-lateral assistance schemes has 
been urged and welcomed. An attempt has been made by the 
C.C.LA. staff to keep abreast of significant developments in pro- 
grammes under the U.S. “Point Four’’, the Colombo Plan of the 
British Commonwealth and other regional schemes, undertakings by 
colonial administrations, and programmes under private auspices, 
as well as the Expanded Programme of the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies. 


The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee provided general guidance 
in its “Statement on Technical Assistance Programmes’”’ adopted in 
August 1951. This statement, which has served as the basis for 
subsequent consultations and representations at the inter-govern- 
mental level, set forth seven requirements for international aid in 
economic and social self-development: 
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(i) A deep concern and respect for the rights and welfare of the people 
in the underdeveloped regions of the part of assisting agencies and of 
governments. 


(ii) A genuine desire for self-development among those peoples seeking 
and receiving assistance. 

(iii) A careful selection of technical experts who have moral integrity and 
Spiritual insight as well as technical competence. 

(iv) A vigorous effort to train qualified indigenous experts in the 
underdeveloped countries. 


(v) An agreed concentration of effort on those fundamental improve- 
ments in social and economic conditions which affect the broad 
masses of the peoples and are indispensable to higher stages of 
development. 


(vi) A co-operative attitude on the part of private, governmental and 
inter-governmental agencies working on technical assistance 
undertakings. 


(vii) A mutual commitment on the part of those assisting and those 
assisted to persevere with patience and understanding in a long-range 
development programme. 

The principles embodied in this and subsequent statements* 
were brought into focus and reinforced in a statement on “Christian 
Concerns in Economic and Social Development’? commended to the 
churches for study and appropriate action by the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Nyborg, Denmark, 
in August 1958. The statement provides a significant platform for 
the future work of the churches in this field both in regard to educa- 
tion and representation at the government level. (See Appendix 
for the full text.) 


1. More Adequate Technical Assistance. The need for a more 
responsible approach to the sharing of technical and scientific skills 
for the benefit of the economically less developed countries has been 
repeatedly stressed in contacts with governmental representatives. 
The C.C.I.A. Executive in 1953 urged member nations of the inter- 
national agencies to “more serious efforts . . . to provide the financial 
support required for the sound and steady growth of constructive 
and co-operative technical assistance programmes’’. Similarly 
the International Affairs Report of the Evanston Assembly pointed 
out that “‘the effort thus far has been small in comparison with the 
needs of the less developed countries and the resources of those 
more developed’’. The report continued: 

A progressively sustained effort will for a long time be required and 
involves mutual responsibilities and benefits which challenge all who 
co-operate in such endeavours. 

In its 1956 statement, the C.C.I.A. Executive related this 
concern more particularly to the U.N. Expanded Programme. 
The Committee said: 





* The texts of C.C.I.A. statements in this field are quoted more extensively 
in the 1956-57 Report, pp. 51-54. 
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The values in worthwhile existing assistance programmes, such as the 
United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Programme, should be 
conserved and extended, by sufficiently long-range assurance of financial 
support, to make possible more stable planning and growth as may be 
favourable to greater service and efficiency. 

In furtherance of this objective, C.C.I.A. officers have corre- 
sponded with officers of various national commissions on the need 
for more adequate financial support of the technical assistance 
programmes. Some progress towards the objective can be noted. 


During the past year, C.C.I.A. representatives have followed 
with appreciation the evolving programme of the U.N. Special Fund, 
under the managing direction of Mr. Paul Hoffman, to provide 
technical assistance “in depth” in a number of countries. These 
projects reinforce and extend the work of the U.N. Expanded 
Programme for Technical Assistance, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. David Owen. The amount of aid through these multilateral 
channels has been virtually doubled, though the total is still far 
below the $100 million target. Attention has also been given to 
U.N. help in the field of public administration (the “OPEX” 
programme), and to the need for more aid in the social field, as in 
the question of more adequate housing in areas of urbanization. 
Mention has been made of support given by the C.C.I.A. to the 
prospective Freedom from Hunger Campaign under the auspices of 
the F.A.O. 


2. Financial Assistance for Development. The more neglected 
sector of developmental assistance, namely financial grants and loans 
to develop productive capital and the economic and social infra- 
structure, has been of growing concern in C.C.I.A. work. The 
Executive in 1953 stressed “‘adequate planning for international 
financial assistance .. . to help establish conditions in less developed 
regions which will enlist expanding capital investment, both private 
and public, both domestic and foreign’. In 1955, the C.C.I.A. 
Executive urged that preparatory steps “‘be initiated now” to equip 
the international agencies for more substantial programmes of 
technical and financial assistance if progress toward disarmament 
made possible a large allocation of resources to constructive ends. 
In 1956, the Executive Committee included these objectives in its 
summary statement: 

Effective public investment and efforts to stimulate sound private 
investment in the less developed countries, as through the International 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Finance 
Corporation, should be extended. 


A serious effort should be made to provide a mutually acceptable and 
effective international fund for grants-in-aid and long-term low-interest 
loans, to help establish basic structures for economic development, 
whether through the SUNFED proposal or a better alternative. 

While the decision of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to establish an International Development 
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Association as an affiliate to provide supplementary investments in 
the “‘soft loan” area of financing is a step forward, the challenge has 
by no means been met. The infra-structure of schools, roads, and 
the like, which do not provide a direct return on investments but are 
essential to higher stages of development, remain rather neglected. 
The majority of delegates at the Fourteenth General Assembly once 
again urged “‘support for the early establishment of a United Nations 
Capital Development Fund’’. The vote was 67 to 0, with 15 
abstentions, but the abstentions included most of the potentially 
large contributors to such a fund. 


Moreover, the order of magnitude of assistance as a whole is not 
reassuring. The statement commended by the W.C.C. Central 
Committee in 1958 (cf. Appendix) said, “If at least one per cent of the 
national income of countries were devoted to these purposes, the 
picture would become much more hopeful.’’ That short-range goal 
would mean a virtual doubling of the present level of aid in all forms, 
save military aid. Mr. Paul Hoffman, in a recent pamphlet, comes 
to much the same conclusion. He urges that the overall level of aid 
on a world scale be raised from the $4,000 million per year reached 
during the 1950’s to $7,000 million per year during the 1960’s. In 
view of the mounting pressures of population, C.C.I.A. representa- 
tives stressed in governmental contacts the need for a more 
substantial assistance effort, if the struggle for development in many 
countries is to offer the promise of success. 


3. International Trade and Development. While the Commission 
has a general interest in international commerce as a means of 
international economic co-operation, particular attention is being 
paid to the importance of trade for expediting economic develop- 
ment. This is especially the case in that most of the less developed 
countries must depend principally upon the sale of primary 
commodities for the purchase of the capital goods they need. 
The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee stated in 1956: 


Serious attempts should be made to strengthen and broaden, in the 
less industrialized countries, the basis of their participation in international 
trade, as a means to accelerate their development; and, in this connection, 
to seek international consideration of interim measures calculated to 
lessen the impact of market fluctuations in limited-product countries, 
which have grave economic and human consequences in these countries. 


The same basic point was stressed in the W.C.C. Central Committee 
statement of 1958, in somewhat different words (cf. Appendix, 5). 


The Fourteenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly approved 
overwhelmingly a resolution on international measures to assist in 
offsetting fluctuations in commodity prices. The Secretary-General 
was asked to appoint a small group to assist the Commission on 
International Commodity Trade, by examining the feasibility of U.N. 
machinery to help offset “the effects of large fluctuations in 
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commodity prices on balances of payments, with special reference to 
compensatory financing’. It remains to be seen whether this 
latest move will have better success than earlier initiatives in bringing 
serious attention to bear on a thorny obstacle to sound economic 
planning and advancement in the pre-industrial societies. 


4. An International Strategy of Development. A lively and 
persistent interest in C.C.I.A.’s work in this field centres on the need 
for a more dynamic correlation of the various multilateral and 
bi-lateral undertakings, which could kindle the imaginations and 
energies of men and also make possible a more rational and effective 
distribution of effort. C.C.I.A. statements have stressed both a 
better integration of programmes and more adequate evaluation of 
these programmes against the background of unmet needs. 


The C.C.I.A. Executive in 1952 stated that “the planning of 
programmes could benefit from a longer-range evaluation’’, and the 
following year the Committee stressed closer co-operation between 
the U.N. Programme and regional and bi-lateral schemes ‘‘for the 
sake of rendering the maximum amount of efficient service to peoples — 
of less developed regions’. Again in 1955 the Committee stressed 
both objectives, urging ‘“‘more consultation .. . on plans to meet the 
priority needs and to effect greater co-operation at the field level’, 
and the assessment of assistance programmes in terms of unmet 
needs. In its summary statement of 1956, the Executive Committee 
said: 

What is perhaps most necessary is a dynamic guiding concept for a 
world-wide strategy of development. Towards this end, and in support 
of the concerns held by the churches, we emphasize the need for more 


courageous and imaginative initiatives in the field of international 
assistance. 


In addition to such steps more consideration should be given to 
overall planning and strategy in the field of international assistance for 
development. A possible means would be the establishment, within the 
general framework of the United Nations, of an advisory world develop- 
ment board, composed of experts whose competence and objectivity 
would assure attention and respect. Such a board could seek to set 
standards and promote safeguards for assistance programmes, review the 
various multilateral and bilateral programmes in terms of such standards 
and in relation to unmet needs, and call attention to tasks demanding 
priority rating. 


A small first step in this direction was a proposal by the 
Canadian and Norwegian delegations at the Eleventh General 
Assembly for a factual survey of international economic assistance, 
to bring together the date on the various multi-lateral and bi-lateral 
undertakings. Another step was the Assembly resolution of last 
year, calling for longer-range consideration of assistance plans. 
But the gap between such small steps and the kind of dynamic 
correlation needed remains vast. 
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Two of the concerns expressed in the 1958 statement commended 
by the W.C.C. Central Committee are relevant here: 


Social and economic progress require balanced programmes of social 
and economic development including agriculture, industry, basic services, 
education and health programmes. Christians should be aware of the 
inter-relationship of such programmes as well as sensitive to the effects on 
people of these vast changes. 


Economic assistance takes many forms. This variety has many 
advantages, but requires better correlation, preferably under United 
Nations auspices, so that assistance can be more rationally planned, with 
safeguards against misuse, and can gain more dynamic public support. 
Regional development schemes may favour the kind of joint planning 
required for effective collaboration and mutual respect. 


C.C.LA. officers are following with interest a continuing study 
by the Economic and Social Council of U.N. programmes for the 
next five years in the economic, social, human rights and related 
fields. At its meeting in Spittal, Austria, in August 1959, the 
C.C.1.A. Executive Committee noted with appreciation this 
ECOSOC appraisal. It was felt that such an appraisal, provided it 
gave due weight to human and personal values and not merely to 
technical considerations, would contribute to the kind of sound 
international development strategy which the Committee and its 
officers had long urged. It was gratified to note that the U.N. 
Secretary-General in his report gave increased emphasis to some of 
the concerns expressed in ecumenical statements: in particular, the 
more open recognition of demographic pressures and the need to face 
the issues they pose; the stress upon the importance of balanced and 
inclusive approaches to the inter-related problems of economic and 
social development; and the general awareness of the need for more 
vigorous and concerted assistance through the various international 
channels. 


An effort to move forward on a regional scale has been the 
establishment of the U.N. Economic Commission for Africa, which 
is of added interest because of its bearing on the advancement of 
dependent peoples. C.C.I.A. officers have followed the steps 
leading to the setting up of this ECA, and helped to make available 
to members of the U.N. Secretariat working on this project the 
insights of missionary leaders experienced in African affairs. The 
ECA, with headquarters in Addis Ababa, is to “initiate and parti- 
cipate in measures for facilitating concerted action for the economic 
development of Africa, including its social aspects, with a view to 
raising the level of economic activity and levels of living in Africa 
and for maintaining and strengthening the economic relations of 
countries and territories of Africa both among themselves and with 
other countries of the world’. 


In addition to such activities undertaken by the United Nations, 
the Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa south of the 
Sahara, originally sponsored by the metropolitan governments of 
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Belgium, France, Portugal and the U.K., now includes the govern- 
ments of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Ghana, 
Liberia and the Union of South Africa. Its work of research and 
consultation has been extended by the setting up of a Foundation for 
Mutual Assistance covering not only the territories named above, but 
also available to Ethiopia, the Sudan, Somalia and the Spanish 
territories. The foundation will offer the services of technical 
experts and training facilities. Officers of the Commission have 
kept in touch with these developments and have called attention to 
the opportunities for Christian service offered in this field. The 
further question of capital availability for investment in this area and 
the terms on which it might be attracted has engaged the attention of 
the officers of C.C.L.A. 


5. The Demographic Dimensions of Development. A particular 
reason for C.C.I.A. concern for the growth of a more adequate 
strategy of development is the belief that insufficient attention is 
being given to the development problems of the densely populated 
countries of the underdeveloped world, where population pressures 
tend to mount more rapidly than the production of food and goods. 
In its 1955 statement, the C.C.].A. Executive stated: 


In the interest of more effective assistance, consideration should be 
given to greater concentration of efforts on the more crucial projects, and 
particularly in those densely-populated countries where a rapid acceler- 
ation of economic and social development is imperative. 


A more detailed reference is found in the 1956 brochure, 
prepared with C.C.I.A. staff assistance, on the World Council’s 
Study of Rapid Social Change: 


Many of the lands of rapid social change confront the prospect of a 
doubling of their population in a generation. This revolution in their 
demographic situation places quickly mounting strains upon inadequate or 
inadequately developed means of subsistence. Improvements in health 
can also mean a release of new manpower for the development of re- 
sources. But where societies are densely populated to begin with, a 
vigorous, balanced and effective development becomes a life-and-death 
matter. Only a wise and courageous combination of agricultural and 
industrial development, of education and voluntary family planning, offers 
any hope of restoring a tolerable balance between population and means of 
subsistence. Also, the needs of densely-populated countries . . . for 
international assistance carry great urgency, since, unlike many of the less 
densely-populated countries, time for a successful solution is rapidly 
running out. 


The C.C.1I.A. Executive in 1956 reinforced this concern in a 
recommendation, subsequently supported by the W.C.C. Central 
Committee, on the need for serious ecumenical consideration of the 
population problem, including family planning. The Committee 
stated: 


The C.C.1.A. Executive Committee wishes to emphasize the urgency 
of the population problem for the international order. It emphasizes the 
need to study the theological and ethical issues involved in family planning 
and to review the data which will assist in the formulation of policy. 
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Informal expressions on this issue have been made in inter- 
governmental contacts. During the past year, the Executive 
Secretary has continued to give major attention to demographic 
aspects of international development and the related question of 
family planning. A by-product of Dr. Fagley’s work was a volume 
on this subject for the Oxford University Press, The Population 
Explosion and Christian Responsibility, published in January 1960. 
With the help of a small extra-budgetary grant, assistance has also 
been given to officers of the W.C.C., looking toward consideration 
of the population-parenthood question by the Central Committee. 


E. Refugees and Migration 


Old and still unsolved refugee problems as well as the problem 
of new refugees in many parts of the world have continued to be one 
of the important concerns of the C.C.1.A. The Commission, 
which had been active in supporting the proclamation of a World 
Refugee Year by the United Nations General Assembly, beginning 
June 1959, has been encouraged by the response of many govern- 
ments and a large number of non-governmental organizations. 
Special tribute should be paid to the efforts of Christian agencies in 
a number of countries. The C.C.I.A. Representative in Europe has 
continued, during this World Refugee Year, to serve as the Chairman 
of an International Committee of 70 Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations. However, as the C.C.J.A. Executive Committee stated at 
Spittal, in August 1959, ““The Commission is concerned that there 
should be no illusions about the possibility of solving the world’s 
refugee problem in one year” and the officers have continued to 
emphasize the long-term character of this problem. 


1. United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. Close 
contacts have been maintained with the Office of the UNHCR. 
Officers of the C.C.I.A. have been working in constant consultation 
with Dr. Lindt, the High Commissioner, and members of his staff. 


2. Refugees in the Near East. Last year’s report stated the 
Commission’s deep concern about the human tragedy and the 
political dangers of the Arab refugee problem, especially in view of 
the fact that the mandate of UNRWA was due to expire in June 
1960. Several steps were taken by the officers of the C.C.I.A. prior 
to the summer of 1959, including the sending of a letter to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. In August 1959, a special 
consultation was convened at Spittal, Austria, under the auspices of 
the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council, to consider Mr. Hammarskjold’s own recommendations 
to the General Assembly on the future of U.N. work for Arab 
refugees. As a result of these deliberations, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the C.C.I.A. adopted a resolution in which, after noting 
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both the action which the officers had already taken and the report 
of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, it 
Expresses in particular its agreement with the recommendation that 
the United Nations’ activity with regard to Arab refugees should continue 
with the understanding that it should be accompanied by increased efforts 
to move towards a solution of the refugee problem. 


Records that the Committee, recognizing that some aspects of the 
Report are beyond its competence, does not commit itself to a general 
endorsement of the Report as a whole. 


Emphasizes that, as the Fourteenth General Assembly acts on the 
Report, it is of paramount importance that the needs, both for a continu- 
ing relief programme and for some positive approaches to solutions, 
should be fully recognised. 


Urges governments, members of the United Nations, to accept a full 
commitment to the political and financial co-operation necessary to the 
continuation of UNRWA or to the operation of any adequate successor 
agency and, in the event of modifications to the recommendations, to 
safeguard at all costs the continuation of relief and the insistence on more 
positive progress towards solution. 


Calls upon related Churches and National Councils of Churches in 
their respective countries to press their governments to act in this 
affirmative way. 


This resolution was incorporated in the C.C.I.A. Memorandum 
sent to all delegates at the Fourteenth General Assembly, and during 
the session C.C.I.A. officers emphasized the views of the Commission 
and its parent bodies in numerous and extensive consultations with 
the Director of UNRWA, representatives of the Secretary-General, 
representatives of the Arab States, the Israeli delegation, officials of 
the United States, and other governments concerned. 


After a prolonged and difficult debate the General Assembly 
decided to extend the mandate of UNRWA for a period of three 
years with a review at the end of the second year. While this action 
provides the framework for meeting the immediate need for a 
continuing relief programme, the C.C.I.A. will continue to stress 
the need for constructive approaches to long-term solutions of the 
problem. 


3. The Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration. 
Cordial and fruitful relationships have been continued between the 
C.C.I.A. and ICEM, especially during this year of increased efforts 
for refugees. 


4. The Council of Europe. The Council of Europe has a Special 
Committee on Refugees and Surplus Population on which the 
C.C.I.A. is represented. The C.C.I.A. Representative in Europe 
continues to take an active part in the deliberations of that 
Committee. 
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VI—Study and Report 


BECAUSE of its primary responsibilities and limited resources, 
C.C.I.A. efforts in the field of study have been largely restricted to 
providing background information essential to decisions on inter- 
national policy. This form of restricted research oriented to action 
is part of the day-to-day operations of the Commission. While the 
need for longer-range studies, particularly those which can illumine 
the theological foundations of Christian witness in the world of 
nations, is fully recognized, the C.C.I.A. has not been equipped to 
undertake a systematic study programme in addition to the immedi- 
ate duties to which it is committed. Consequently, such studies of a 
formal character that have been undertaken have been in response to 
special circumstances rather than as part of a plan of research. 

One major study was authorized by the C.C.I.A. Executive at 
its meeting in Davos, Switzerland, in July 1955. The Executive 
agreed that, “in view of the judgment expressed by the Section on 
International Affairs of the W.C.C. Second Assembly that Christian | 
study should be devoted to principles essential to a common moral 
foundation for international order’’, a special study commission on 
. A Christian Approach to an International Ethos should be established. 
Professor Werner K4gi of Zurich was asked to serve as Chairman, 
and Dr. Richard M. Fagley as Secretary. 

A provisional plan of work was outlined the following year and 
several papers have since been prepared by members of the study 
commission. Itis a matter of deep regret, however, that because of 
lack of funds, the study commission has not been able thus far to 
carry out its mandate beyond the initial stage. 

The C.C.I.A. is also undertaking in association with the W.C.C. 
Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees, and at its 
request, a longer-range study of the problem of the Churches and 
Migration. Mr. B. Ch. Sjdlema serves as staff consultant. 

Other studies, undertaken by the parent bodies, are followed by 
the officers of the C.C.I.A. and at several points consultations on 
matters of common concern have been held. One is the study on 
Religious Liberty, authorized by the W.C.C. Central Committee 
in 1957 and which is being conducted by a special W.C.C. 
Commission, under the Chairmanship of Dr. Alford Carleton, with 
Dr. Carrillo de Albornoz as Secretary. The Chairman of the 
C.C.I.A., as a member of the Study Commission, and the Director 
of the C.C.I.A. attended the first meeting of the Commission at 
Spittal, Austria, in August 1959, At the request of the Commission, 
the officers of the C.C.I.A..have submitted documents relating to 
certain aspects of the study. The question of religious liberty and 
further C.C.].A. contribution to the study will be an important 
consideration for the Executive Committee at its forthcoming 
meeting this summer. 
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Also related to problems of international affairs are the studies 
on Proselytism and Religious Liberty, The Common Christian 
Responsibility Towards Areas of Rapid Social Change, Christians 
and the Prevention of War in an Atomic Age—A Theological Dis- 
cussion, conducted by special W.C.C. commissions or individual 
W.C.C. departments. They have at various stages involved C.C.I.A. 
advisory participation. 


Vil—Documentation and Other 
Services 


THE officers of the C.C.].A. in New York, London and Geneva 
make extensive use of United Nations documentation, both in the 
course of representation and as a basis for disseminating information 
of which church leaders and agencies stand in need. Since executive 
officers of Christian bodies are sometimes unable either to reach a 
centre of documentation or to spend the time required for research 
on technical subjects, the C.C.I.A. has prepared for their benefit 
background memoranda on international issues of major concern to 
the churches. In an attempt to summarize such background 
information for the use of Christian groups, the C.C.I.A. is now 
issuing from its London office an occasional bulletin on selected 
international issues. Since April 1959 four issues of the “‘C.C.I.A. 
Brief’’ dealing with the situation in Tibet, China and the United 
Nations, actions by the Fourteenth Executive Committee and 
Economic Aid to Underdeveloped Countries have been prepared, 
and the circulation of this paper now stands at 700. The C.C.I.A. 
has also sent several mailings on subjects of interest to the con- 
stituencies of its parent bodies. The materials thus made available 
are used in a variety of ways: as library source material; in religious 
and secular journals; as reference material for church conferences 
and study groups; and as guides to action in relations with govern- 
ments. The more important mailings and distribution of documents 
during the past year include the following: 
1959 


July C.C.1.A. Brief No. 2: ‘China and the United Nations’’, 
sent to National Commissions and a selected mailing list. 


22 September Memorandum on selected items on the provisional agenda 
for the Fourteenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly, 
indicating basis for positions to be advanced by the 
C.C.LA. sent to Heads of U.N. Delegations, U.N. 
Delegates and Alternates, and U.N. Secretariat. 


23 September Above memorandum on Fourteenth Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly sent to C.C.I.A. Commissioners, 
Secretaries of National Commissions and _ selected 
correspondents. 
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October 


2 October 


1960 
January 


22 January 


14 March 


7 April 


7 April 


10 May 


C.C.1.A. Brief No. 3: “Summary of actions by XIV 
Executive Committee’, sent to National Commissions 
and a selected mailing list. 


An informal summary of comments in response to an 
inquiry by C.C.I.A. officers on the Draft Basic Rules 
(Study of Discrimination in the Matter of Religious 
Rights and Practices) circulated to selected C.C.IA. 
Commissioners and correspondents. 


C.C.1.A. Brief No. 4: “Economic Aid to Underdeveloped 
Countries’’, sent to National Commissions and a selected 
mailing list. 

Memorandum on the Fourteenth Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly sent to entire C.C.I.A. mailing list, 
certain U.N. Secretariat and Member Governments. 


Letter from the C.C.I.A. Director addressed to the Heads 
of Delegations at the meeting of the Committee of Ten 
on Disarmament. 

A Summary of Recent Developments Relating to the 


Cessation of Nuclear Weapons Testing sent to Commis- 
sioners and Secretaries of National Commissions. 


Memorandum on Sixteenth Session of U.N. Commission 
on Human Rights sent to Commissioners and Secretaries 
of National Commissions. 


Letter from the Director addressed to Heads of governments 
at the Summit Conference in Paris. 
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Appendix—Christian Concerns in 
Economic and Social Development 


(A report received and commended to the churches for study and 
appropriate action by the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, Nyborg, Denmark, August 1958) 


THE critical state of the struggle to accelerate the economic and 
social development of the countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, demands the attention of Christians everywhere. 


Two-thirds of mankind are stirred by new hopes and quickening 
social change. Political, economic, and social ferments, occasioned 
by Western technology and new awareness of the requirements of 
human dignity are at work in these societies. In this revolutionary 
situation the peoples should see the hand of God and in obedience 
give new heed to the claims of justice and common humanity. 
Beneath all divisions, men everywhere are brothers through the love 
of God, and have now become neighbours through knowledge given 
by God. There is in consequence a common responsibility for 
economic and social development in the interest of a more genuine © 
world community. While some useful first steps have been taken, 
the nations, and in their own field, the churches, are called by the 
greatness of the challenge to make a greater response. 


The basic fact is that most of the countries of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, are desperately short of capital and technical skills. 
Only with substantial outside aid from the economically more 
developed countries in North America, Europe and Australasia can 
countries with soundly based development plans hope to carry them 
through and avert the human disasters that will follow from their 
failure. Though much has been done through various United 
Nations agencies, bi-lateral and multi-lateral programmes, colonial 
development schemes and private investment, the response so far 
is insufficient. Far more needs to be done, more coherently and 
more persistently. | 


At the same time, programmes of aid must be related to the 
stimulation of international trade, to problems of population growth, 
to indigenous educational ventures, and to many other elements of 
an economically sound society. 


Against this background, attention is drawn to the following 
vital points: 


1. Social and economic progress require balanced programmes of social 
and economic development including agriculture, industry, basic 
services, education and health programmes. Christians should be 
aware of the inter-relationship of such programmes as well as sensitive 
to the effects on people of these vast changes. 
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2. Economic assistance takes many forms. This variety has many 
advantages, but requires better correlation, preferably under United 
Nations auspices, so that assistance can be more rationally planned, 
with safeguards against misuse, and can gain more dynamic public 
support. Regional development schemes may favour the kind of 
joint planning required for effective collaboration and mutual respect. 


3. Far more grants and generous loans are essential. Contributing 
countries need to work out long-term policies for their assistance. 
If at least one per cent. of the national income of countries were 
devoted to these purposes, the picture would become much more 
hopeful. So that people can recognize their responsibilities and their 
failures, we need both at the international and at the governmental 
level a clear statement of what is being done and how it is being done. 


4. In pressing for further assistance we are aware that this raises a 
number of economic difficulties for contributing countries. It may 
require an increase in private savings for foreign investment and an 
increase in taxation where aid comes from public funds. Such 
assistance may also make it possible for a country to utilize to a 
greater extent its own productive capacity. As Christians, we call on 
nations to make the necessary adjustments in their economic policies. 


5. Trade and monetary policies of the more developed countries often 
have a quite disproportionate effect on the ability of the less developed 
countries to carry out their development programmes. The former 
need to take fully into account the international effect of their policies. 
This particularly concerns their attitude to schemes for stabilizing 
commodity prices, whose instability is often crippling to under- 
developed countries. 


6. International private investment has an important role to play, and 
both receiving and contributing countries have to follow constructive 
policies so that such investment can be stimulated to share responsibly 
in the common task. 


7. Economic aid will be most effective only when there is honorable 
trusteeship in the administration of such developmental plans. 
Governments and their leaders should be scrupulously responsible in 
their relations to each other and realize the need of public confidence. 


There are special tasks confronting the Churches in the present 
situation: 
1. Christians should help to spread knowledge in their own countries 
about development programmes and encourage a responsible attitude 
to them. 


2. Qualified individuals should be helped to find a vocation in work for 
economic and social development with the understanding and 
dedication required. 


3. Christian institutions in the econ lly. les 
should review the technical servi ( in the light of the 
requirements of a dynamic and ent programme. 


New opportunities for Christian 
on the resources of chug abe 
4. Of special importance 1 
social change. The break 
patterns is a challenge to Christian evangelism and service. The 


Christian churches in these area§ need the prayers and support of 
the churches in other parts of the world. 


We commend these concerns to the attention and earnest 
consideration of the churches, as they plan for the years ahead. 
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